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people throbs deep and strong with one 
conviction, one feeling—we have got to win 
this war. 

HERR VON OLDENBURG—The last picture 
must be put up to auction in Rome and the 
last franc must be taken from the French 
before we undertake to pay the costs of the 
war ourselves. 

Rupyarp Kirpting—We are fighting 
against eighteen hours a day of forced labor 
under the lash or on the point of the bay- 
onet with a dog’s death and a dog’s burial 
at the end of it. 

CARDINAL GIprons—Unless I am much 
mistaken when the peace congress assem- 
bles the final verdict of the nations will be 
based on the general principles pointed out 
by the Holy Father. 

MARQUESS OF CREWE—I believe that 
when the final history of the war comes to 
be written the successive speeches made by 
President Wilson will prove to be the most 
notable milestones in the whole of its his- 
tory. 


JUS T A WOR D 


The editor of The Independent is in 
Europe. fow, staying a short time in Eng 
land and then going to France to visit the 
front line trenches and the training camps 
and hospitals behind the lines. As the guest 
of the British Government, Mr. Holt is 
being given unusual opportunities of ob 
serving actual war conditions. He will 
share his experiences with the readers of 
The Independent in a series of articles 
written from the battlefront. “Going Ove 
There” begins the tale of his adventures 
with the story of the voyage across—full 
of dangers and excitements. The following 
paragraph describes one of the numerous 
crises incidental to transatlantic travel 
nowadays. In the next issue of The Inde 
pendent we shall publish the whole story. 


At sunrise we were all up on deck. Off in 
the distance the faint purple of land could be 
seen. Our fleet, still intact and unscathed, was 
proudly riding the waves toward the shores, three 
of our sturdy protectors leading the way, and 
the others covering our flanks. But a wireless 
message was picked up to the effect that a ship 
just ahead of us had been torpedoed in the 
channel leading into the harbor, and that we 
could not possibly get in for the present, so we 
turned sharply about and put to sea again to 
wait for further orders. The passengers were 
now in a state of excitement bordering on con- 
sternation. Everywhere, little groups on deck 
were vehemently discussing the meaning of it 
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The Man with a 
Million Dollar Memory 


How Any Man Can Improve His Memory in a Single Evening of Solid Fun 


MAN must have a pretty good 
memory to have it assessed at a 
million dollars. And yet this is 
what I have heard business men say 
was a small valuation of the memory 
of one of our big industrial leaders. 
The man I refer to is one of the 
giants of American Business. He 
is the president of one of the largest 
corporations in the world and one 
whose employees run into the hun- 
dred thousands. 


Ask this man anything about the 
history of his business—about the 
details of production in any one of 
his plants—about the characteristics 
of his thousands of important em- 
ployees—or in fact ask him anything 
you can think of in relation to his 
business and its complex ramifica- 
tions, and he comes back with the 
figures and facts without an in- 
stant’s hesitation. 


All who know this great man— 
and there is not a man in America 
who doesn’t know him—say that per- 
haps the greatest factor in his mar- 
velous success is his memory. 


Memory and Good Judgment 


Good judgment is largely a mat- 
ter of memory. It is easy to make 
the right decisions if you have all 
the related facts outlined in your 
mind—clearly and exactly. 


Wrong decisions in business are 
made because the man who makes 
them forgets some vital fact or fig- 
ure which, had he been able to sum- 
mon clearly to mind, would have 
changed his viewpoint. 


The Power of Memory 


A man’s experience in business is only 
as Old as his memory. The measure of his 
ability is largely his 
power to remember 





Remember at the right time. 
Two men who have 
Instantly been in a_ certain 
business will vary 


Names and Faces greatly in their ex- 


——e perience and value. 
Talks If you can remem- 
my hepa ber—clearly and ac- 
Legal Points curately—the  solu- 
Coovereations tion of every im- 
ictures ortant rob 
History and Dates P prodion 


since you first took 


Streets aad Numbers hold of your work, 


Business Figures 





Statistics you can make all of 

Facts your experience 

References count 

Sermons and Lectures re 

Business Reports If, however, you 

Good Stories have not a_ good 

School Lessons memory and cannot 

Household Duties recall instantly facts 

Business Appointments pate: 
Appointments and figures that you 


learned 








years ago, 


you cannot make your experience count. 

There is no asset in business more im- 
portant than a good memory. The man 
referred to at the beginning of this article, 
whose memory is said to be easily worth a 
million dollars, knows more about his busi- 
ness than any other man in his field because 
he has been able to remember everything 
he has ever learned. 


Mr. Roth’s Amazing Memory 
Feats 


Any man, woman or child of average 
intelligence can easily and quickly acquire 
a sure and exact memory. 

When David M. Roth, the famous mem- 
ory expert, first determined to cultivate his 
memory he did it because he had poor mem- 
ory. He actually could not remember a 
man’s name twenty seconds. He forgot so 
many things that he knew he could not suc- 
ceed unless he did learn how to remember. 

Today there are over ten thousand peo- 
ple in the United States whom Mr. Roth 
has met at different times—most of them 
only once-—whom he can name instantly 
on sight. Mr. Roth can, and has, hundreds 
of times at dinners and lectures, asked from 
fifty to one hundred people to tell him their 
names and telephone numbers, and business 
connections, and then, after turning his 
back while they changed seats, has picked 
each one out by name and told him his tele- 
phone number and business. 

These are only a few of the scores of 
other equally “impossible” things that Mr. 
Roth does—and yet a few years ago he 
could not remember a man’s neme twenty 
seconds. You too can do these wonderful 
things. 


A Better Memory in One Evening 


Mr. Roth’s system, which he has devel- 
oped through years of study, and which he 
has taught in class to thousands of busi- 
ness men and others throughout the coun- 
try in person, is so easy that a twelve-year- 
old child can learn it, and it is more real 
fun than any game you play solely for 
pleasure. 

Not only will you enjoy every moment 
you spend on this wonderful Course but 
so will your entire family—even the small 
children can join in the fun. 

You get results in the first few moments. 
Fifteen minutes after you start the first 
lesson you will see an amazing difference 
in your power to remember. And a single 
evening spent on the first lesson will ab- 
solutely double your memory power—and 
may do even more, just as it has for thou- 
sands of others. 

Just think what this will mean to you— 
to have twice as good a memory—to have 
a memory that will enable you instantly 
to see a new world of facts, figures, faces, 
addresses, phone numbers, selling points, 
data and all kinds of mental pictures with 
less than one hundredth of the effort you 
now spend in trying to remember without 
success. 

The reason Mr. Roth can guarantee to 
double your memory in one evening is be- 
cause he gives you the boiled down, crystal- 
lized secret right at the start—then how 
far you care to go in further multiplying 
your ability to remember will depend sim- 
ply on how far you want to go—you can 
easily and quickly develop your memory to 
such an extent that you can do everything 





Mr. Roth can do. He makes the act of re- 
membering an easy, natural, automatic 
process of the mind. 


Try Before You Buy 


So confident are the publishers, the Independ- 
ent Corporation, of the remarkable value of the 
Roth Memory Course to every reader of this 
mugazine that they want you to test out this 
remarkable system in your own home before 
you decide to buy. The Course must sell itself 
to you by actually increasing your memory be- 
fore you obligate yourself to spend a penny. 


Only $5 if You 


Keep It 

Mr. Roth’s fee for 
personal instruction 
to classes limited to 
fifty members is 
$1,000, but in order 
to secure nation-wide 
distribution for the 
Roth Memory Mail 
Course in a _ single 
season the publishers 
have put the price at 
only $5. The Course 
contains the very 
same material in per- 
manent form that is 
given in the personal 
$1,000 class. 

And bear in mind 
—you don’t have to 
pay even the small 
fee asked unless 
after a test in your 
own home you decide 
to keep it. 








DAVID M. ROTH 


“I have examined and 
used the Roth Memory 
Course, and I wish to 
tell you how pleased I 
am with it. I have seven 
systems of memory train- 
ing, every one of them 
of some value, some of 
very great value; but the 
Roth course introduces a 
new principle which ex- 


cels them all. t is as 
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ing—more if you like - 

—then if you feel 
that you can “afford 
not to keep this 
great aid to more dol- 
lars—to bigger re- 
sponsibilities—to full- 


Macon, Ga. 

“I received your Course 
late Saturday afternoon, 
April 6, and after looking 
it over I sent Five Dollars 


April 8. The 
course is nothing less than 


est success in life, 
mail it back to the ented.” 
publishers within five ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, 


wonderful and is every- 
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days and you will owe Philadelphia, Pa. 
nothing. 4 

If a better memory means only one-tenth as 
much to you as it has to thousands of other 
business men and women, mail the coupon to- 
day—NOW—but don’t put it off and forget— 
as those who need the Course the very worst 
are apt to do. Send the coupon in or write a 
letter now before the low introductory price is 
withdrawn. 
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Division of Business Education, 119 W. 40th St., N. Y. 
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Please send me the Roth Memory Course 
of seven lessons. I will either remail the 
Course to you within five days after its re- 
ceipt or send you $5. 
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SECRETARY BAKER IN A FRONT LINE TRENCH 


During his recent visit to “the frontiers of freedom” the Secretary of War lost no opportunity of observing first-hand war conditions 
z wm the trenches and at the training camps. An American officer is pointing out to him here part of the line our troops have held 
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WE SHOULD HAVE A GREAT ARMY 


R. TAFT has stated the army proposition cour- 

ageously and unequivocally. He tells his country- 

men that we should organize and train an army 

of from five million to seven million men. Mr. 
Taft is right. 

The Administration, in giving forth the statement that 
it intends at once to prepare an army of 3,000,000 men, 
has spoken none too soon and is acting none too promptly. 
The statement that the United States should have under 
‘arms more than 2,225,000 men by December 31 of this 
year, and that “a goodly proportion of these should be in 
France,” does not convey an impression of reprehensible 
precipitateness. 

More cheering is the assurance that we shall send Ameri- 
can soldiers across the Atlantic as fast as they can pos- 
sibly be transported; probably a hundred thousand a 
month. 

Without assuming that a Washington correspondent who 
signs his articles, and who is understood to speak at least 
approximately for the Administration, does in fact always 
speak by authority, we regret to read from such a source 
the assertion that “to create an army of 5,000,000 is just 
as fanciful as 7,000,000.” This is too obviously a retort to 
Mr. Taft to be permitted to pass unchallenged. The reason 
given for the assertion reveals an unfortunate failure to 
grasp the whole situation and all its elements. In substance 
it is that we need not, or should not, and in any case will 
not, create a larger army than we can send across the water 
by our present and our prospective facilities for transporta- 
tion. : 

This assumption, if it is made at Washington, we ven- 
ture to criticize as not sound judgment; and we hope it 
will not be made by the American people. We are slowly 
learning to think of war in terms of military experience. 
We are slowly learning to think of the position of the 
United States in world affairs in terms of what has hap- 


pened since July 31, 1914. We have not yet become pro- 
ficient in either process. 

It is time to face unflinchingly two very big facts: the 
first, that we must keep, to the letter, the solemn promise 
made for the nation by our President, that we will devote 
all our resources of food power, money power and man 
power, to the task of helping to vanquish the militaristic 
enemy of civilization; the second, that when the war is 
over the United States must be prepared to play its full 
part henceforth in a league of free nations united to pre- 
vent by force fresh militaristic aggression in any quarter 
of the world. 

How long it will take to make the world certainly safe 
for freedom and justice, no man now alive can predict. 
When the great nations agree upon an extensive disarma- 
ment and carry out the agreement, mankind will breathe 
more freely. 

But until that dream becomes reality, every free nation 
must stand ready to put the fear of God into the hearts 
of devil nations by the one argument that devil nations 
understand. 

It is not therefore common sense to talk about the size 
of an American army in terms of the number of men that 
we must try to send across the ocean within the next 
twelve or eighteen months. We profoundly hope, but we 
do not know, and no human being can possibly know, that 
the Central Powers will be forced to their knees before 
the armies now ready or soon to be ready for action are 
exhausted. We must be ready for whatever fate has in 
store. 

For every million men at the front we should have 
another million men in reserve, fully equipt and trained. 
This is but elementary prudence. Less.than this will be 
negligence or folly. 

Mr. Taft is right. We should organize, equip and train 
an army of from five million to seven million men. 


FREEDOM OF LANGUAGE 


NE of the freedoms for which we are fighting is free- 

dom of language. It has been America’s proud boast 

that she always permitted the alien immigrant to 
speak, write and read in any language he likes, and verily 
America has her reward, for never has a nation of such 
diverse strains shown such loyalty and unity as America 
shows in the great crisis of today. This is a principle that 
has been peculiarly dear to the heart of Americans and 
they have hotly resented and often circumvented the efforts 
of the tyrannical governments of Europe to suppress minor- 
ity languages. 

One of the chief indictments that we have brought 
against Germany is the interference with the use of French 
in Alsace-Lorraine, Danish in Schleswig and Polish in Posen. 
Daudet’s heart-rending story of “the last lesson” of the 
French schools in the conquered provinces has inspired us 
to fight for their transfer to France so that the people may 
under this democratic government teach and learn in either 
French or German. The punishment by the Germans of the 
little Polish children for reciting their catechism at the 
public schools in their native tongue aroused deep indigna- 
tion not only in America but even in Germany. When the 
Czar prohibited the Lithuanian press it was America that 
came to the rescue by printing papers and books in Lithu- 
anian for smuggling into Russia. The apologists for Kaiser 
and Czar argued that Poland and Lithuania were disloyal 
and that the language was used to cultivate the nationalist 
spirit. This was true, but the American people rightly re- 
fused to consider it a justification for the denial of one of 
the primary rights of humanity. 


When Kossuth came to America to plead for the right of 
Hungarians to their native tongue he was received with en- 
thusiastic welcome, but when the Hungarians took their 
turn at tyranny and tried to suppress Rumanian in school 
and court and church American sympathy turned against 
the Hungarians. 

In the same spirit Americans have taken an active part 
in the movements for the cultivation of the Czech, Irish, 
Ukrainian, Hebrew, Finnish, Serbian,’ Armenian and 
other languages threatened with extinction. Some of us 
have been skeptical of the advantages of multiplying lan- 
guages, but we were all agreed that it was wrong to in- 
terfere with them and we pointed to Switzerland and the 
United States as examples of the actual benefits of 
toleration. 

Americans are now fighting in Italy to take Gorizia from 
Austria. Why? Because Gorizia, once a Slav city, has now 
by immigration from Italy become largely Italian and the 
Austrian Government, tho it does not go so far as to pro- 
hibit Italian papers, interferes in various ways with the 
free employment of the Italian language. We believe that 
if Gorizia were transferred to Italian rule the rights of the 
Slavic and German minority would be better protected than 
the Italian population is now. Because of Austrian re- 
pression of the Serbian language in Bosnia and Croatia 
we favor the annexation of these provinces by Serbia. We 
do not deny that the Serbs in Bosnia and Croatia have 
been disloyal to Austria and that the language has 
been used to cultivate a spirit of enmity, but we Amer- 
icans insist that disloyalty cannot be cured by suppressing 
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the tongue in which it finds expression. We have never ques- 
tioned the right of a government to teach the dominant 
language in its state schools and to require it in official 
business, but we have always condemned any government 
which attempts to prevent the free use of other languages 
in conversation, newspapers, churches, public meetings and 
private schools. 

This is one of the primary principles of Americanism 
which we hope to extend thruout the world by our partici- 
pation in the war. In the minimum program for a durable 
peace, it is stipulated that “the states shall guarantee to 
the various nationalities included in their boundaries equal- 
ity before the law, religious liberty and the free use of 
their native languages.” 

The United States is a union of all nationalities, the 
greatest the world has ever known, and the best proof 
of the practicality of this principle. But while we are 
trying to convert the rest of the world to our idea we 
must not be false to it ourselves. That is why the Ad- 
ministration has opposed the movement to suppress en- 
emy languages, why Commissioner of Education Claxton 
has come out against the abolition of German in our schools 
and colleges. 

In Germany even during the war English, French and 
Italian books, plays and operas are popular and these 
languages are more studied than ever. Newspapers con- 
tinue to be published in French and English, subject to 
the same censorship as the vernacular, and in a Berlin café 
one may ordinarily take his choice between the London 
Times, the New York Times, the Paris Temps and the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. We must beware lest in our reaction 
against our extreme liberty we become more Prussian than 
the Prussians. 

Against sedition in any language we must defend our- 
selves, against separation in any form we must take pre- 
cautions, but let us not be false to our own principles of 
freedom and equality for every race and tongue. 





IF WE WERE AUSTRIA 


N sundry occasions we have asked our readers to im- 
() agine the political conditions and social problems of 

such countries as Germany, Russia or Mexico repro- 
duced in our more fortunate land. But an even bigger leap 
of the imagination is required to realize the complex diffi- 
culties of the crazy-quilt Empire of the Hapsburgs. The 
attractive exterior of Austrian life is familiar to tourists; 
it is not hard to think of spacious, dignified Washington 
as a second Vienna, to people the Catskills with the sturdy, 
bare-kneed peasants of Tyrol, or to fancy the elaborate 
etiquet of a royal court superimposed upon the simpler 
social formalities of the White House. But to touch the 
deep-seated evils that are barely hidden by these brilliant 
feudal trappings is not easy for those who have from birth 
breathed the free air of the western world. 

Picture to yourself an America where the “melting pot” 
has left unfused each racial element, where there is no 
common sense of citizenship and where the only bond of 
unity is an ancient dynasty which has collected a haphazard 
empire by a series of strategic marriages. New York speaks 
Dutch, with strong minorities who stick to their ancestral 
Italian, Yiddish or Gaelic. In the Middle West the Germans 
and Swedes are rivals for supremacy with English a poor 
third; Louisiania a solid block of Frenchmen; Arizona as 
Spanish as Mexico; Pennsylvania a blend of Slavic racial 
fragments, and Oklahoma a Cherokee nationality. What 
pa-riotism would America have beyond a common loyalty 
to the Wilson dynasty and its present representative, 
“Woodrow, Emperor of the Eastern States, Apostolic King 
of the Mississippi Valley, Archduke of Florida, Duke of the 
V'rgin Islands, Count of Texas, Lord of. San Francisco,” 


and soon, to the end of the chapter? Nor are these prov- 
inces and peoples given equal rights. Some of them are 
granted special privileges so long as they prove useful to 
the bureaucrats of Washington; only to find their ascen- 
dancy exchanged for subjection as soon as a new political 
combination has been formed. 

Take the recent history of Beantown, New England, as 

a small example of what has been going on all over the 
country. In 19138, when William J. O’Brien was Secretary 
of State, special favor was shown to the Irish. A Gaelic 
university was founded in Beantown; English and Italian 
were forbidden in the schools and newspapers printed in 
those languages were banned by the censor; the Roman 
Catholic Church was granted a heavy subsidy, and Bishop 
McCarthy appointed Superintendent of Education. Three 
years later, under the Premiership of Lansinghi, the Gov- 
ernment threw its influence to the side of the Italians. All 
the Irish-American leaders were thrown into prison on the 
charge of sedition; their newspapers were supprest and 
public funds withdrawn from their schools; Bishop McCar- 
thy was replaced by an Italian prelate, and Italian was de- 
clared to be the language of the courts of Justice. During 
the present year Beantown witnessed another revolution. 
Premier Lansinghi resigned on learning that his Imperial 
Master had offered Canada to France without informing 
either his own Premier or the British Government. Senator 
Lodge, who took his place, restored English to the schools; 
supprest all the Irish and Italian athletic clubs; disestab- 
lished Roman Catholicism, and gave the revenues of the 
Cathedral to build a new Congregational meeting house. 
’ Such are the methods by which the Washington bureau- 
cracy retains the helm in spite of paper constitutions and 
all the squabbles of Congress. While Democrats and Re- 
publicans are throwing inkstands at each other across the 
floor of the House of Representatives, Emperor Woodrow 
keeps his hold on the army, the spy service and the federal 
courts. There is no real limit to his power except the need 
of conciliating the wealthy Dutch patroons of the Hudson 
valley, such as the Roosevelts and Vanderbilts; the landed 
magnates of the Mississippi states, and other local aristoc- 
racies. His only way of dealing with these high-well-born 
noblemen is to invite them into the cosmopolitan social cir- 
cles of Washington where life may be spent more pleasantly 
over the gaming table or in the ballroom than in the council 
chamber. How often may one not see a von Lafolletten, a 
Vardamanski or a Hylanovitch wagering the wealth of a 
South Dakota county on a single throw of the dice, or buy- 
ing a diamond necklace for some queenly neck at the price 
of a Colorado forest! 

But, if the music stops for a moment, the attentive ear 
can catch the murmurs of a distant storm; the ever in- 
creasing cry of the millions who have hungered long for 
bread, for freedom, for the dignity of manhood. 





CAMOUFLAGE CONSTITUTIONS 


T is a common complaint that the little red schoolhouse, 

however great its merit in other respects, has failed to 

give the American people an adequate knowledge of 
foreign nations and of the realities of modern international 
politics. When the Great War struck the world in 1914 it 
found many of us lamentably ignorant, not only of such 
distant issues as the racial problems of Hungary and the 
recent colonial developments in central Africa, but even of 
our best known neighbors, England, France, Germany and 
Latin America. We have “read up” since, and today the 
average citizen of the United States knows more about 
Europe than the average European will ever know about 
America; unless, indeed, he comes over here to find out. 
But we still feel cheated and not a little bewildered that so 
little of the world described in the newspapers’ fits in with 
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the world which we studied in the geographies and school 
histories. 

Reading over the text-books from which we got our first 
ideas of the outside world, we do not find their deceptive- 
ness to lie wholly, or even chiefly, in patriotic bias, altho 
this is the charge most commonly brought against them. 
The eagle screams a little, but there is less distortion of 
fact to flatter national vanity than in many books used in 
European schools. Nor are there many cases of inaccuracy 
or bad scholarship. 

Rather the trouble is that the scholarship is too good; 
that the books are written from the standpoint of the con- 
stitutional lawyer or the compiler of encyclopedies instead 
of being written from the standpoint of the teacher who 
has to bring home to the minds of little children the basic 
facts of our modern civilization. The child who studies his 
lessons gets the labels correctly, but he is not told that the 
labels are lies. 

To make the matter specific, let us picture a curly-headed 
ten year old studying his geography lesson at the chapter 
called “Systems of Government.” Would it not run some- 
thing like this: 

Governments are of three kinds: absolute monarchies, consti- 
tutional monarchies and republics. Germany and Great 
Britain are examples of constitutional monarchy; the United 
States, France and Mexico are republics. The govern- 
ment of Great Britain is by King, Lords and Commons. 
Australia, India and Gibraltar are British colonies. 

Now, every word of this is true in legal theory, but every 
word of it is misleading in point of fact. Most “absolute 
monarchies,” like the old Russian Czardom, are bureaucra- 
cies run by an official caste even against the will of the 
sovereign. Germany is actually an oligarchy run by a Bund- 
esrat, or council of feudal princes, and the elected Reichstag 
is no more to be compared with a parliament of western 
Europe than a school debating society is to be compared 
with a board of education. The government of the French 
Republic is much more like that of the English Kingdom 
than like ours, because both have “parliamentary” rule; 
that is, the elected legislative body controls the executive. 
We should find things very different in this country if 
President Wilson, like a British King or French President, 
could take no action except by the advice of his cabinet and 
if that cabinet had to step out of office whenever the House 
of Representatives voted its disapproval. The British King 
is really a cross between Grand Master of Ceremonies and 
a minor diplomat attached to the Foreign Office. The Brit- 
ish “Lords” are not the descendants of the ancient Norman 
barons but a club of wealthy country gentlemen whose titles 
usually date back anywhere from one to one hundred years, 
descendants of that eminent aristocrat, the Lord Knowswho. 
Australia and Canada, tho they are called “colonies,” are 
in practise independent republics allied to Great’ Britain, 
and should never be classed with such dependencies as India 
or a mere fortress like Gibraltar. Mexico is not really a 
republic but a military dictatorship. These are the facts; 
why is the child taught nothing but the forms? 
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KITCHENER LEGENDS 


recrudescence of superstition is one of the customary 
A accompaniments of war so we have no reason to be 

surprized at the crop of legends that have sprung 
up in the last three years. Every few weeks a new marvel 
is rumored, always substantiated by circumstance and at- 
tested by a cloud of witnesses—tho rarely eye-witnesses. But 
the 70,000 Russians who were speeded across England from 
Scotland to the Channel early in the war were said to have 
been seen by many. One man heard them talking Russian— 
altho he had never heard the language before. Another knew 
they were Russians “because they had their cossacks on.” 
St. George came in person to the aid of the English in the 


retreat from Mons and Jeanne d’Are again headed the 
French army. Drake’s drum that was to sound in England’s 
hour of direst need has been distinctly heard on the coast 
of Devon. 

But most curious of all is the group of legends that have 
gathered about the memory of Kitchener. The official ver- 
sion, that he was drowned when the cruiser “Hampshire” 
was sunk off the Orkneys the night of June 5, 1916, was all 
too prosaic to suit the populace who thereupon proceeded 
to construct their own versions. Since no one could say he 
saw him die it could not be proved that he was not alive. 
Therefore he must be alive. But where? Here the versions 
vary. According to one legend he was picked up by the 
Germans while afloat on a fruit box and is now imprisoned 
in Helgoland. Some have seen him there and messages from 
him have been smuggled thru to England. That the British 
Admiralty, as is alleged, should have concealed so ignomin- 
ious a capture is quite conceivable, but that the Germans 
should not have boasted of it is quite too much of a miracle 
to believe. 

But if this legend does not suit there is the tamer story, 
that the great Earl, overburdened by the strain of carrying 
the responsibility of the war and attending to all the details 
of his office, broke down under the strain and is immured 
in an asylum in ‘the north of Scotland. 

But the most picturesque of all the Kitchener legends 
are the theories of his posthumous career in Russia. it 
is known that he embarked upon the “Hampshire” with 
his staff for the purpose of going by way of the Arctic 
Ocean to Archangel in order to brace up the Russian army 
and prevent the Czar from selling out to the Germans. So, 
they say, the ship was not sunk and the report to that effect 
was given out by the Admiralty in order to throw the Czar 
off his guard. Kitchener, however, reached Russia in safety 
and in disguise, but finding that there was imminent danger 
that the Czar would conclude a separate peace, Kitchener 
instigated a revolution to overthrow him. Unfortunately 
the revolution went too far, as revolutions have a way of 
doing, so instead of seating the Grand Duke Nicholas on 
the throne the Socialists and anarchists got control and put 
Kitchener into prison or else, according to another and 
equally authoritative account, he was slain in a Petrograd 
riot while trying to restore order. But this last theory ap- 
pears to be incompatible with the latest report that he has 
been seen disguised as a vodka pedlar endeavoring to revive 
the courage of the soldiers and start a new attack on the 
Germans. But we will believe any of the other legends 
rather than that the great K. of K.—the pictured hero of 
O. Henry’s best story—should descend to boot-legging in 
violation of the prohibition law even as a measure of 
camouflage. 

But whatever version comes to be the orthodox legend 
it is evident that Kitchener of Khartum has joined the im- 
mortal band of national heroes whose return is expected by 
their faithful admirers, Barbarossa, Arthur, Roland, Drake, 
Charlemagne, Dmitri, Quetzalcoatl—we know there are some 
others but we can’t think of them just now. That some 
of his countrymen believe Kitchener still lives is shown by 
their willingness to put up money on it. Lloyd’s is said to 
have issued hundreds of policies insuring against his return, 
which is a roundabout way of betting—against odds of 
twenty-five to one at latest quotations—that he was not 
drowned. 








What is Austria doing now? Soldiering or “soldiering?” 








And so Prinzip. whose Browning at Serajevo on June 28, 1914 
set off the 42-centimeter and 75-mile guns, dies peacefully in bed 
of prosaic T B. Austrian law was too tenderhearted to impose 
capital punishment for his crime but millions of men have beep 
put to death in consequence of it. And yet his act was not tlie 
cause, but merely the occasion of it all. A greater, blacker crim. 
not his, lay back of all. 
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Mont Kemmel, which 
ee ert has hitherto been called 

the key position of 
Ypres, was taken by the Germans on 
April 26. It was held by the French 
troops sent by Foch to the rescue of 
the British, when they after their 
defeat at Armentiéres seemed likely to 
be forced back to the Channel. The 
French arrived in this sector on the 
18th and by the occupation of Kemmel 
Hill, three miles south of Ypres, held 
the enemy in check. In order to over- 
come this obstacle General Sixt von 
Arnim brought up a hundred thousand 
of his best men, including the Alpine 
Corps and Bavarian and Prussian 
storm troops. Following the plan that 
proved so successful at St. Quentin and 
Armentiéres the German attack -was 
directed at the junction of the British 
and their allies. A body of Scottish and 
English troops held what was left of 
Wytschaete Ridge, which was under- 
mined and blown up by the British on 
April 9 of last year. In the valley be- 
tween this and Kemmel Hill, where the 
French were stationed, the Germans 
penetrated on the 25th and so prepared 
the way for a grand assault from all 
sides on the following morning. The 
bombardment began at midnight and 
at dawn the Germans charged under 
the eyes of the Kaiser, who from a com- 
manding position near by, possibly the 
famous Hill 60, watched the battle all 
day long. 

The German columns that had been 
sent to the right and left of Kemmel 
soon met behind the hill, but the regi- 
ment of poilus who had been ordered 
to hold the hill to the last obeyed their 
orders literally, for until late in the 
afternoon Allied aviators reported that 
a gradually lessening band of blue 
heroes were still stationed on the crest, 
firing in all directions against the gray 
masses that were overwhelming them. 
On the following morning the Germans 
were in possession of Mont Kemmel, 
but they have not been able to make 
any use of it, for it is raked by the 
Allied artillery. 

It has been regarded as unsafe to 
drive a salient forward for more than 
half its width, but the Germans in this 
case reversed the rule, for they ad- 
vanced about 2000 yards on a front of 
only about 1200 yards. They claim 
7100 prisoners, including 181 officers, 
as well as the capture of 53 cannon 
and 233 machine guns in the two days’ 
fight. 


The next hills to the west of 
Mont Kemmel are the 
slightly lower hights of 
Mont Rouge and Mont Noir, the red 
and black hills. In the valley between 
them and Kemmel is the hamlet of 
Locre, which has been the scene of as 
bloody a combat as any in this hard- 
fought field. It was taken by the Ger- 
mans when they surrounded Kemmel, 
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THE GREAT WAR 


April 26—Germans take Mont Kem- 
mel. Dr. von Seydler, Austrian Pre- 
mier, resigns. 

April 27—Holland concedes German 
demand for transportation of sand 
and gravel for roads. French and 
Germans fighting for Locre, just 
west of Kemmel. 

April 28—“Oronsa,” carrying fifty- 
eight Y. M. C. A. workers, torpe- 
doed but no passengers lost. Anti- 
German riots of Slovenes at Lai- 
bach. 

April 29—Finnish White Guard take 
Viborg. Overman bill, granting in- 
creased powers to President, passes 


Senate. 
April 30—Americans at Villers-Bre- 
tonneux repel German assault. 


Gavrio Prinzip, whose assassination 
of Austrian Archduke precipitated 
the war, dies of tuberculosis in Aus- 
trian prison. 

May 1—Savannah liner “City of 
Athens” sunk by French cruiser off 
Delaware with loss of sixty-seven 
lives. Prussian Diet discussing 
franchise bill. 




















but the French quickly countered and 
recovered it. Five times during the 
next few days Locre changed hands, 
and at last accounts the French held 
it and so barred the way to the hills 
beyond. 

But while the Germans have been 
held south of Ypres by the French 
they have closed in on Ypres from the 
northeast, east and southeast, for here 
the British have abandoned, appar- 
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THE STRUGGLE FOR YPRES 
During the week the Germans have advanced 
on Ypres from the east and taken Mont Kem- 
mel.on the south, but are held by the French 
at Locre. The shaded area shows ground gained 

by the Germans in April 


ently without a struggle, almost all of 
the ground they had gained at terrible 
cost during the last three years. Hill 
60, which was captured by a mine ex- 


‘ plosion on April 17, 1915, is now in 


the possession of the Germans. So also 
are Zillebeke and Hooge, still nearer 
Ypres. 


. It is said that at a secret 
prot session of the Reichstag 

before the present offensive 
began Field Marshal von Hindenburg 
promised victory over the British at a 
cost of 1,500,000 casualties. According 
to an estimate of the French staff he 
has already suffered a loss of 1,300,000 
with no victory in sight. The estimates 
of German losses by the British corre- 
spondents generally range between 
350,000 and 500,000. Their estimates of 
the number of troops so far employed 
by the Germans in Picardy and Flan- 
ders vary between 1,750,000 and 
2,000,000. 

The Allied figures for German losses 
are vastly in excess of those given out 
by the German Government. General 
Schulze is reported as having told the 
Reichstag main committee recently that 
the total German losses since the war 
began amounted to 2,000,000. Of the 
sick and wounded 750,000 had been re- 
turned to the front and 629,000 had 
been discharged as unfit for further 
service. Among these are 70,000 crip- 
ples. 

General von Risberg is said to have 
told the same committee that the total 
number of “missing” up to the end of 
March amounted to 664,104, of whom 
236,676 were prisoners in France, 119,- 
000 in England, 157,000 in Russia and 
Rumania and the rest were doubtless 
dead. If these figures are correct it is 
no wonder that Germany has been able 
to keep up her forces, for her annual 
increment of young men coming of 
military age is over 500,000. 

On the other side, M. André Tardieu, 
the French High Commissioner to the 
United States, stated in a New York 
address last week that the total. French 
losses since the war began amounted 
to 2,600,000, of whom 1,300,000 haa 
been killed. France has mobilized al- 
together 9,000,000 men, of whom 7,500,- 
000 had gone into the army and 
1,500,000 had been employed in muni- 
tion factories. 

General Haig reports that the British 
captured 1061 German prisoners in 
March and 5241 in April. 


: The nineteen members 
Conege Sirls of the Smith College 

Unit who sailed last 
August to help the work of rehabilita- 
tion in the devastated towns of north- 
ern France found themselves during 
the recent weeks of the Great Battle 
in the front lines of defense. A despatch 
sent by courier to Paris tells the story 
of their bravery under fire, commend- 
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THE AMERICANS’ FIRST BIG CHANCE 


American troops held the Allied line at an important point near Amiens in last week’s fighting. The white cross on this map near Villers- 
Bretonneux shows their approximate position. The Germans attacked the American line with three battalions on April 30th and were driven back 


ed publicly by both French and British 
commanders: 


On March 20 they were at Grecourt. On 
the 21st the battle had advanced so far 
that the windows of their houses began to 
rattle with the tremendous thunder of the 
oncoming guns. The next day the civilians 
evacuated the place hurriedly, and the girls 
the same day escaped by automobile—one 
party to Verlaines and another to Esméry- 
Hallon. They took milk and food for old 
refugees and children. They were every- 
where, and there is many a French family 
that will never forget them. 

That night they were warned to leave 
quickly, but, as they were going, a number 
of British officers, who had been two days 
without food, came into the town, so the 
American girls stayed another twenty-four 
hours and fed all that came, earning their 
everlasting gratitude. Finally they arrived 
at Montdidier, by way of Roye, which was 
being evacuated. 

They set up a temporary children’s hos- 
pital in a ontdidier hotel, borrowed a 
stove, and installed it in the courtyard, 
cooking for and serving every hungry refu- 
gee and soldier who passed by. 

At the end of the second day conditions 
were such that the unit was forced to move, 
but meanwhile the Red Cross asked for 
some helpers for Amiens. All wanted to 
go, but only five were chosen. Their first 
night in Amiens the town was bombed 
again by the Germans. The American girls 
spent half the time in cellars and the other 
half doing what they could to help the peo- 
ple. More than once they were forced to 
leave off work and jump for safety. 

The following day conditions became so 
bad that the girls were forced to leave, and 
eventually they reached , after helping 
the refugees streaming along the roads on 
the way. On their arrival they immediately 
offered their services to the French authori- 
ties, who asked them to help feed the 
wounded passing thru. The girls scoured 
the town and got stoves, cooking utensils 
and food, for some of which they had to 
walk far into the country. Within a few 
hours they were feeding hundreds of wound- 
ed on every thru-going train. 





The American 
troops whom Gen- 
eral Pershing has 
put under the command of Generalis- 
simo Foch have been stationed in the 
middle of the most important front, at 
the apex of the German wedge that is 
pointed at Amiens. Their exact posi- 
tion is not given, but they are said to 
be near Villers-Bretonneux, a village 
242 


Americans at the 
Post of Honor 


about nine miles east of Amiens on 
the railroad leading to La Fére. 

On the afternoon of the last day of 
April the Germans opened fire on the 
American trenches, and after a two- 
hour bombardment launched an attack 
of three battalions of infantry. The 
struggle was long and hotly contested 
with severe losses on both sides, but 
finally the Germans were driven back 
to their own lines. The Americans took 
five prisoners. 

The American soldiers are receiving 
high praise from their French com- 
rades in arms. A letter written by a 
French officer to a friend and published 
in the Paris Temps shows their feeling: 

Infinitely interesting is our contact 
with the American troops. They have occu- 

ied the sector immediately beside ours. 

e have seen them at work, and it should 
be told and retold that they are marvelous. 
The Americans are soldiers by nature, and 
their officers have the desire to learn with 
an enthusiasm and an idealistic ardor very 
remarkable. 

There is the same spirit among the pri- 
vates. They ask questions with a touching 
good will, setting aside all conceit or preju- 
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dice. Naturally they have the faults of all 
new troops. They show themselves too 
much and expose themselves imprudently. 
letting themselves be carried away by their 
ardor, not knowing when to spare them- 
selves or to seek shelter or when to risk 
everything for an end. This experience wil! 
be quickly learned. 

As for bravery, activity and discipline. 
they are marvelous. They absolutely aston 
ished us one morning of attack. The can- 
nonade, suddenly becoming furious, had 
just thrown me out of my bunk. No doubt 
about it, it was a Verdun attack. Taking 
time to seize my revolver, put on my helmet 
and gather up several documents, I descend- 
ed to the streets. When I arrived there they 
were already filing by with rapid, easy, de- 
cided steps, marching in perfect order, in 
silence, with admirable resolution, and 
above all with a striking foe, to their 
fighting positions. It was fine. You ean have 
no idea how cheering it was to my poilus. 

Their artillery will be and already is 
of the first order. The officers are intelli- 
gent and filled with zeal, and the greater 
part of the service functions without 
hitch. Too much praise can never be give? 
their sanitary automobiles, swift, strong. 
comfortable, a veritable godsend to us. 


Further details as to 
tne eee'S8° the British attack 
upon the German 
naval base at Zeebrugge prove that 
this was one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of the war, but do not show in 
how far it was successful in its aim of 
blocking the port. The Germans claim 
that the channel is still open to the 
exit of destroyers and submarines, but 
it is evident that German pride was 
shocked to learn that four British 
cruisers and a host of smaller vessels 
could enter their carefully protected 
harbor, remain there for over an 
hour, destroy stores, blow up the mole 
and depart with the loss of only one 
destroyer besides those vessels that 
were intended to be sunk. Vice-Admiral 
Schroeder, who was in command at 
Zeebrugge, has been removed because 
he was taken by surprize. The Socialists 
of the Reichstag accuse the Govern- 
ment of giving out erroneous reports 
of the Zeebrugge affair. 
The submarine which was designed 
to make a breach in the mole, suc- 
ceeded in getting under the viaduct 
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eennecting the mole with the shore 
before it was discovered and a Ger- 
man force sent to man the viaduct. 
The crew of six got safely off in a 
dinghy, when the submarine blew up 
and: showered the British with the 
debris of dead Germans. A breach 
twenty yards wide was made in the 
mole here, and it is expected that this 
will cause the current to silt up the 
harbor. One of the submarine men 
says: “I can’t tell you what the sub- 
marine was filled up with, but it was 
something much worse than TNT.” 

The cruiser “‘Vindictive,” which car- 
ried the landing party, remained for 
an hour and a half on the inner side 
of the mole, pushed up against it by 
two Liverpool ferryboats. The mole 
is of stone 40 feet above sea level and 
15 feet above the top deck of the 
cruiser. Two of the three gangways 
that had been prepared to reach the 
parapet of the mole were carried away 
by the German shells, but the landing 
party of 500 men charged up the re- 
maining gangway with hand grenades 
and Lewis guns. Then they had to 
jump 16 feet from the top of the para- 
pet to the mole in the face of the fire 
of German machine guns. The “Vin- 
dictive” and her attendant ferryboats 
were subjected to a heavy and contin- 
uous fire from a battery of 11-inch 
guns on the end of the mole only 300 
yards away as well as smaller artil- 
lery at closer range. But she main- 
tained her position alongside the mole 
until the cement-laden cruisers had 
made their way to the channel leading 
to the Bruges canal and had been 
sunk. Then the “Vindictive” blew her 
siren as a signal of departure, and all 
the landing party except those who 
had been killed were safely re- 
embarked. The total British losses in 
the Zeebrugge and Ostend raids were 
588, of whom 188 were killed. 


A rumor came this week 
by way of Finland and 
Sweden that a counter 
revolution had broken out in Petrograd 
for the reéstablishment of the imperial 
government. It is said that the Grand 
Duke Alexis Nikolaievitch, the fourteen 
year old son of Nicholas II, had been 


Russia 
in Turmoil 

















Central News 
THE HERO OF ZEEBRUGGE 
Admiral Sir Roger Keyes of the British Navy 
has been given the Order of Knight Commander 
of the Bath in recognition of his services in 
command of the recent operations against Zee- 
brugge and Ostend. Five obsolete cruisers filled 
with concrete were sunk at the entrances of the 
two ports to block their channels for U-boats 
and the Zeebrugge mole was raided 

proclaimed Emperor with the Grand 
Duke Michael Alexandrovitch as Re- 
gent. This was the arrangement pro- 
posed by Nicholas when he abdicated, 
but it was not then acceptable either 
to his brother Grand Duke Michael or to 
the Russian people. Now, however, the 
disorders brought upon Russia thru the 
class war of the Bolsheviki are so great 
that many Russians favor the restora- 
tion of the monarchy or even a German 
protectorate. But as yet we do not know 
how much foundation there is for the 
rumored counter revolution nor even 
which side of the conflict it favors. Ac- 
cording to one report it is the intention 
of the proposed imperial government 
to repudiate the treaty negotiated at 
Brest-Litovsk by the Bolsheviki and to 
check further German aggression. Ac- 
cording to another it is a German 
scheme. 


The Bolsheviki government at Mos- 
cow has resumed formal diplomatic re- 
lations with Germany. The new Ger- 
man Ambassador to Russia, General 
Count von Mirbach, has gone to Mos- 
cow with a staff of more than seventy 
persons, while on the other hand Adolph 
Joffé, who headed the Bolsheviki depu- 
tation at the Brest-Litovsk conference, 
has gone to Berlin as the Russian Am- 
bassador. But this resumption of rela- 
tions serves only to emphasize the in- 
creasing antagonism between Russia 
and Germany. Ambassador Joffé has 
presented to the German Government 
a strongly worded note of protest 
against the German aggression and 
atrocities in Russia. In the Ukraine the 
Germans have advanced as far as 
Kursk, but they have not confined 
themselves to the Ukraine, which they 
claim to have entered upon the invita- 
tion of the Ukrainian Rada. These pro- 
tests have been echoed even in the Ger- 
man Reichstag. Mathias Erzberger, the 
leader of the Central party, declared 
the German military procedure in the 
Ukraine to be “simply shocking.” The 
Government defended them on _ the 
ground that it was necessary to get 
food from the Ukraine and only the 
military could get it. German bands 
have repeatedly crost the frontier into 
Russia proper to confiscate food and 
when opposition is offered they have 
burned villages and massacred the in- 
habitants without sparing women and 
children. The Russian Foreign Minis- 
ter, M. Tchitcherin, also protests 
against the German invasion of the 
Crimea as a violation of the rights of 
the Tauridian republic, which desires 
to remain in federation with the Mos- 
cow government. If the Germans occu- 
pying the Crimea are able to gain pos- 
session of the fortress of Sevastopol 
they will get the Russian Black Sea 
fleet, unless indeed this is sunk to es- 
cape capture. 

On the other hand, the Germans pro- 
test that the landing of 6000 British 
and French troops on the Murman 
coast of the Arctic Ocean is a violation 
of the Brest-Litovsk treaty. It is denied 
by Berlin that the Germans took part 
in the raid of the Finnish White Guards 
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NOW THE WHITE GUARDS HAVE THE UPPER HAND IN RUSSIA 
The pro-German forces of the Finnish Government have captured Viborg, seventy-five miles from Petrograd, after killing nearly all the 6000 Red 


Guards who defended it for Russia. This photograph shows a line of Russian sailors and 


“Red” sympathizers captured by the White Guards 
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; THINGS THAT ARE NOT WHAT THEY SEEM 
in the modern war of hide and seek camouflage has become a regular branch of army service. 
This squad of American camoufleurs is demonstrating the art of concealing on a miniature 
hillside which presents problems of several different sorts. High lights and shadows have been 
painted on to change the contour, trees cover fortifications, and a battery of guns has been 
to look like a pile of rocks 


upon Kem in order to get the railroad 
leading to Kola on the Arctic Ocean. 
Leon Trotzky, the Bolshevik Minister 
of War and Marine, is said to have 
gone to Kola to arrange for coéperation 
between the Bolsheviki and Allied 
forces for the defense of the railroad 
leading from Petrograd to the Arctic 
Ocean. 

Viborg, the last important town in 
Finland before getting to the Russian 
border, has been captured by the Fin- 
nish White Guards in coéperation with 
German troops. It appears that the 
White Guards are taking bloody re- 
venge for the massacres perpetrated 
by the Red Guards during their con- 
trol of Finland. They refused to accept 
the terms of surrender by the Red 
Guards at Viborg and most of the 6000 
Reds who were holding that city per- 
ished in its capture. Viborg is only sev- 
enty-five miles from Petrograd, but 
Bolsheviki troops have been placed upon 
the frontier with orders to resist the 
Finns and Germans if they should at- 
tempt to advance. Professor H. C. Em- 
ery of Yale, who was captured by the 
Germans when they took the Aland 
[slands and imprisoned at Danzig, has 
been released and will be permitted to 
leave Germany. 

The German and Russian govern- 
ments have also come into conflict over 
the question of the prisoners in Russia. 
There are over a million of these and 
Germany needs them badly to replenish 
her depleted ranks in France and Flan- 
ders, but many of the Austrians and 
Germans are unwilling to return to 
their homes or participate further in 
the war. A congress of these prisoners 
was recently held in Moscow in spite 
of the protests of the German Govern- 
ment, and at this meeting plans were 
arrangell for the promulgation of the 
plans of the Russian Revolution when 
they returned to their own countries. 


Taking as accurate 
Count Rédern’s re- 
cent statement on the 
progress of the eighth German war 
loan, the German people have just 
paid in 14,500,000,000 marks (about 
$3,625,000,000) as a final bid for an 
early and victorious peace. No other 
German war loan has reached so great 
a sum; it seems unquestionable that 
the overthrow of Russia and the pros- 
pect of crushing the Allied armies in 
the west has greatly improved the 
credit of the German Government 
among its own people. The Govern- 
ment did not, however, rest everything 
on popular enthusiasm; by various in- 
genious devices it assured itself in ad- 
vance that there would be a large sub- 
scription. Since the middle of last De- 
cember the Reichsbank issued treas- 
ury bills at preferred interest rates, 
providing the buyer would pledge the 
use of the sum due on them for war 
loan subscription. German banks also 
accepted deposits at increased inter- 
est on condition that the sum so de- 
posited would be invested in the war 
loan. All taxes of the Empire and the 
several German states are payable 
with war loan scrip, which is accepted 
everywhere by the Government’s cash- 
iers at par. The farmer’s savings were 
brought into play by announcements 
in the German agricultural papers that 
the Government would sell this sum- 
mer some of the plunder taken in 
Russia, including horses, seeds, and 
farm carriages. The military authori- 
ties then made it known that payment 
for booty taken from Russia could be 
made only in war bonds. 

The German Finance Minister esti- 
mates the present war expenditure of 
the Empire at no less than $935,000,- 
000 a month, and the total war ex- 
penditure of the Central Powers to 
date at $45,000,000,000. Many have 
wondered how Germany, which is by 


Germany’s Bid 
for Victory 


no means as wealthy as Great Britain 
or the United States, could endure the 
burden of so great a war debt. But it 
should be remembered that Germany’s 
eight war loans have been almost 
wholly subscribed within the Empire, 
so that Germany has practically es- 
caped the risks and difficulties of in- 
ternational finance. What the German 
people did not voluntarily contribute 
could be taken from them by stringent 
taxation or even by “conscription of 
wealth,” the latest polite equivalent 
for confiscation. It is thus evident that 
Germany cannot be defeated by the 
accumulation of war debts, since these 
debts are owed only to herself; if 
financial collapse should in the end 
overwhelm the Empire it must come as 
the result of the exhaustion of the 
natural resources necessary for the 
maintenance of the people and the 
prosecution of the war. 


The Prussian Diet 
is having a hot fight 
over a reform of the 
franchise. Last July the Emperor in 
his desire to conciliate all parties de 
clared that the three-class franchise 
system by which the Prussian lower 
house has been elected must be abol- 
ished. Chancellor von Hertling is 
pledged to carry out the reform or re- 
sign. But the bill which has been intro- 
duced to that effect is meeting with 
strong opposition from the conserva- 
tives who are trying to prevent its 
passage by imposing amendments and 
appealing for postponement until after 
the war. Count Spree, of the Center 
party, made a motion to adjourn de- 
cision until after peace had been de- 
clared, but Herr Friedberg, vice-presi- 
dent of the house, said that such an 
unlimited postponement would endan- 
ger the country’s interna] peace. Adolph 
Hoffmann, of the Independent and So- 
cialist party, declared that if this mo- 
tion was adopted he would appeal to 
the soldiers to stop fighting. This was 
greeted with shouts of “Traitor!” Count 
Spree’s motion was rejected by 333 
to 60. 

Speaking in favor of the bill Count 
von Hertling then said: 

Plutocratic suffrage, which gauges polit- 
ical rights according to wealth, is today no 
longer possible in our nation. The Govern- 
ment therefore cannot countenance pluto 
cratic suffrage.- Equal suffrage must be 
fundamentally adhered to. The promise 
given must be redeemed. 

In all modern states political and social 
life is being directed toward this goal. In 
many states equal suffrage already has gone 
far beyond what this bill proposes, and in 
the long run it is impossible for Prussia 
to escape this movement. It is, of course. 
possible to arrange certain safeguards to 
remove too far-reaching and radical conse 
quences. 

The Center or Clerical party is fa- 
voring a movement for equal manhood 
suffrage, but wishes to have a guaran- 
tee introduced providing that the exist- 
ing relations between Evangelical and 
Roman Catholic churches and_ the 
schools of Prussia shall be maintained. 
Under the reformed franchise the low- 
er house of the Prussian Diet would 
have at least 150 Socialists in place of 
the present ten, and the Clericals fear 


Prussian 
Suffrage Reform 
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interference with their present priv- 
ileges. The radicals of the chamber op- 
pose any such limitations on the future 
powers of the Diet. 

It was generally acknowledged long 
before the war that the Prussian fran- 
chise was so antiquated and undemo- 
cratic that it must eventually be abol- 
ished, but the wealthy and aristocratic 
classes have clung to it as the last cit- 
adel of their power. The question is 
one that concerns the German Empire, 
as well as the Kingdom of Prussia, be- 
cause the Prussian Minister President, 
who must be supported by the majority 
of the Diet, is ex officio the Imperial 
Chancellor. At present the lower house 
of the Prussian Diet is elected by the 
three class franchise, according to 
which those persons who pay one-third 
of the taxes are entitled to vote for 
one-third of the deputies. As this works 
out it sometimes happens that the 
wealthy taxpayers of a Prussian city 
comprizing less than five per cent of the 
population elect one-third of the mem- 
bers of the lower house, and the sec- 
ond class of taxpayers, comprizing 
some ten per cent more, elect another 
third. The proposal now is to do away 
with this system altogether and substi- 
tute the principle of one man one vote. 


In In Congress last week the 
passage of the Overman de- 

Congress partmental reorganization 
bill by the Senate marked the conclu- 
sion of the first stage of this important 
administration measure. The vote, 63 
to 18, was sufficiently decisive to af- 
ford basis for prediction of speedy 
and favorable action in the lower 
chamber, where the measure now goes 
for consideration. To the Senate for 
confirmation the President sent the 
names of W. P. G. Harding, Allen B. 
Forbes, Eugene Meyer, Jr., and 


Angus W. McLean to be direct- ' 


ors of the new war finance cor- 
poration, the $500,000,000 corpora- 
tion to aid in the financing of essential 
war enterprises. Nominations for the 
capital issues committee were also 
made. Following a conference with the 
President, Senator King, author of the 
resolution declaring that a state of 
war exists between the United States 
and Turkey ‘and Bulgaria, announced 
that he would not press it at this 
time. Arrangements were made by the 
Senate Military Committee to hear A. 
C. Townley, president of the Non-Par- 
tizan League, charged with disloyal 
utterances. The post office committee 
voted to reopen the question of sec- 
ond-class mail rates, parties interested 
to be given an opportunity to be heard. 

The House continued debate on the 
bill giving the Government control 
over the production of ores essential 
to the war; amending it in several par- 
ticulars. The bill was subsequently 
sent to the Senate in modified form. 
Two of the banking reform bills were 
passed and sent to the Senate. Prog- 
ress was made in the appropriation 
bills, and the Senate resolution pro- 
viding registration for military service 
of young men who have become twen- 
ty-one since June 5, 1917, was adopted 
and sent to conference. Considerable 


time was given to criticism of the War 
Department for failure to identify 
American soldiers killed, wounded or 
missing in France. 

A joint sitting of the House com- 
mittee on education and the Senate 
committee on education and labor be- 
gan consideration of the Smith-Sears 
bill for the vocational rehabilitation of 
disabled soldiers and sailors. 

The housing bill struck a snag in the 
Senate. The War Department advised 
the Senate military affairs committee 
that it is not prepared to pass at this 
time on the question of universal lia- 
bility to industrial service. 


“Ours is the impera- 
tive duty of providing 
replacement units for 
the armies in France. We must be able 
to put fresh men in the field thoroly 
and methodically trained. In addition 
to those already called to the colors and 
now training at our cantonments, or 
already selected for service, very large 
quotas will be required in the imme- 
diate future to fill the gaps.” 

This is from the War Department’s 
weekly statement, and, pending later 
announcement concerning the exact or 
estimated size of the “very large” 
quotas, this statement is to be taken as 
the official Administration announce- 
ment of what must be our policy for 
the next few weeks or months. That 
the number which can be raised, trained 
and shipped abroad will not exceed 
2,000,000 is the generally accepted esti- 
mate in Washington. Last week Major 
General McCain, adjutant general of 
the army, told the military affairs com- 
mittee of the House that it would be 
quite possible to put 3,000,000 in the 
fighting line in France before the year 
runs out if the ships are ready. 


More Men and 
More Ships 


The War Department’s view of the 
present situation is that the struggle 
has now come down to a question of 
man power. When the United States 
entered the war the Allies, realizing 
that it takes time to organize and train 
an army, asked us for supplies. The 
supplies were furnished, and the stream 
continues. Now it is men, and every 
report coming from committee room and 
conference chamber is to the effect that 
each agency of the Government is 
thinking and planning how to get the 
men, equip them and send them across. 

In Congress there is every disposition 
to authorize the utilization of map 
power to the limit. None of the opposi- 
tion to any of the military bills has 
been opposition to increasing man pow- 
er. The opposition which has so far 
manifested itself has been rather the 
opposite. According to statements of 
Senate and House leaders, Congress is 
ready and willing to give all the av- 
thority and money that may be needed 
when Secretary Baker says the word. 

The sending to France of more men, 
however, depends on ships. This does 
not mean necessarily the building of 
more ships, tho that, of course, is need- 
ed and is going on. It means in part 
the diversion of ships otherwise en- 
gaged and able to be spared to the tem- 
porary duty of carrying troops and 
their immediate supplies. Without run- 
ning risk of censor, it can be assumed 
that every vessel which can be used for 
this purpose is already being used. 

And the new ships are coming off the 
ways at a faster rate than before the 
shipping board’s recently begun inten- 
sive drive for immediate increased ton- 
nage. In the week which ended Apri) 
29, American shipbuilders launched 
over 40,000 tons, making a total ton- 
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A RECORD IN SHIPBUILDING 


One minute after the U. S. S. “Accoma” had left the ways at a Jersey shipyard, workmen 
started laying the keel for another hull, and eighteen minutes later work was started on the 


construction of a new vessel. The “A 


vessel of the “Ferris” 


cargo 
type, 281 feet long, with a beam of 46 feet. She is the second of this type of vessel launched at 


this New Jersey yard, which has a contract to turn out these vessels 


at the rate of one a month. 


The photograph shows the “‘Accoma” just after she had left the ways; in the foreground is the 
first beam of the new keel being lowered into place 
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nage of 1,405,000 since the building 
program got under way. Nearly 50,000 
tons of completed ships were delivered 
during the week mentioned. Four of 
these launched were wooden ships. 


The Closely connected with 
rN the whole question of 
man power and mobiliza- 
tion is the land transportation prob- 
lem. For many months the car short- 
age has been an acute actuality. Much 
of this shortage has been attributed 
by officials of the Government and of 
shippers to the alleged policy of the 
railroads of neglect to maintain roll- 
ing stock. However this may be, it is a 
fact that during the time since the 
Government took over the carriers, 
the existing cars have been adjusted, 
so to speak, to the demand with a view 
to making the most of what there is. 
Now comes the railroad administration 
with an order for 30,000 box and coal 
cars, the first to be placed by Uncle 
Sam as director of the rails. 

The aggregate of the contract is 
somewhere between $80,000,000 and 
$90,000,000, and the American Car 
and Foundry Company, with which it 
is placed, will get a net profit of about 
five per cent. The cars will be of two 
styles. All will have steel bases and 
frames, but will contain a maximum 
of wood so as to conserve steel for 
other war purposes. The order is to be 
filled within six months, thus supply- 
ing transportation space for the fall 
and winter hauling. A few days later 
contracts for over a thousand freight 
and passenger locomotives, to be iden- 
tified by numbers and the lettering 
“U. S.,” were let by the railroad ad- 
ministration. Deliveries are to be be- 
gun in July. 

During the last week another step 
has been taken in the direction of im- 
proving land transportation. Railroad 
administration officials and represen- 
tatives of express companies have been 
conferring on terms of a tentative 
contract under which the companies 
would be merged with a capital of 
some $35,000,000 to act as a Govern- 
ment agent in the express business, but 
without direct government control. 
The underlying purpose of the propo- 
sition, of course, is the simplification 
of the parcel-carrying service. 


To Establish New York, New Or- 
Suse Pane leans, San Francisco 

and the Canal Zones 
are to be proposed as “free ports,” ac- 
cording to advance information pub- 
lished last week concerning a forth- 
coming recommendation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. As was indicated in 
these columns recently, the passage of 
the Webb law permitting the combining 
of exporters to capture and hold for- 
eign trade, was an important step in 
the “war after the war.” The estab- 
lishment of “free ports” is another step 
in the same struggle. 

A free port is a portion of a port or 
a waterfront zone into which goods may 
be shipped without the payment of du- 
ties or customs inspection. In these free 
ports, commodities may be rehandled, 
repacked, mixt, cleaned, or even manu- 
factured and then exported to other 
countries. 

Tariff schedules are not affected 
by free ports, because when goods 
landed in free ports are shipped in- 
land they will be of course subject to 
the regular rates as determined by law. 
The purpose of free perts is to enable 
the nation creating them to handle its 
share of the gigantic world business of 
transshipment. According to the pres- 
ent proposal, Congress will be asked 
to designate certain ports as “free” 
and then to permit any city having a 
water front to build and operate a free 
port as a public utility. 


More Schools From every quarter of 
the country come re- 
ports of the conversion 
of school buildings and equipment from 
peace-time uses to use as training cen- 
ters for the army. At least half a dozen 
of the large vocational, manual and 
technical high school buildings in New 
York City, according to an announce- 
ment last week, will be turned over to 
the military authorities this summer for 
the education of nearly a hundred thou- 
sand enlisted men in mechanical trades. 
Chicago, Pittsburgh, Washington, Bos- 
ton, St. Louis—wherever facilities are 
to be found—there the insatiable United 
States Army is running human beings 
thru various mills designed to perfect 
them in occupations necessary in or 
back of the lines. 


for the Army 


Some five thousand selected men are 
in continuous training in evening 
schools in radio and buzzer work thru- 
out the United States, The course is a 
short. one, .and the man who completes 
it is immediately replaced by another 
student. 

Over ten thousand men, - according 
to recent estimates, are taking evening 
school instruction near the shipyards 
where they work during the daytime. 
Uncounted thousands are learning to 
drive motor trucks as for the battle- 
field, repair the same, operate oxy- 
acetylene blowpipes, handle and care 
for carrier pigeons, and so on to an 
infinity of tasks, each essential to the 
winning of the war. From a nation of 
untrained men we are becoming fast 
a nation of men and women pupils in 
useful jobs. 

The discipline of war involves a re- 
turn to a kind of discipline of which 
every one of us has had a taste—that 
of the school. 


The National War La- 
nites bor Board, with for- 
mer President Taft 
presiding, has organized itself and is 
taking steps to avert strikes. One of 
the first big cases was that of the paper 
mill workers, who threatened a general 
strike unless granted a wage increase. 
Pending settlement, the labor board has 
asked the workers to continue at their 
old wages, with the understanding that 
a new scale, if adopted, will be made 
retroactive. To the same board James 
O’Connell, president of the metal trades 
division of the American Federation of 
Labor, made a plea for negotiations 
between employees and employers in 
the iron and steel industry. Mr. O’Con- 
nell claimed that thousands of men are 
being thrown out of work because of 
failure of the employers to meet them 
on common ground. An increase in the 
wages granted last November to long- 
shoremen in New York was never paid, 
according to the claim of the men, who 
are now asking for a settlement. 
Such is a brief sketch of the first few 
cases before this important tribunal. 
Preliminary comments both from em- 
ployers and employees indicate general 
satisfaction with the attitude of the 
new board. 
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An English cartoonist, inspired by propaganda for the British war loan, submits aad bright ideas for selling bonds. They strike a responsive 
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THE ONE-MAN TENDENCY 


STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON 


WELVE 
months 


word political in 
its best English 





ago many 





patriotic 
persons, eager to 
serve the Govern- 
ment in that ca- 
pacity which 
might seem the 
most useful, hur- 
ried to Washing- 
ton intent on fit- 
ting themselves 
into the new 
scheme of things. 
With what hap- 
pened to most of 
them we are tol- 
erably familiar: 
they were passed 


Bog 





i ; cee oe me 





sense, not in the 
sense of small, 
personal political 
maneuverings. To 
illustrate: “Only 
a short time ago,” 
declared an_ in- 
ternational bank- 
er, according to 
the Wall Street 
correspondent of 
the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, 
“it would have 
been politically 
impossible for 
the Government 
to have placed 








from one official 
to another, from bureau to commission, 
from department to board, from hand 
to hand. Probably the majority who 
were thus treated went back home and, 
profiting from this lesson, threw them- 
selves into the work of organizing local 
committees and mobilizing municipal or 
state machinery, commenting the while 
somewhat rudely on the general in- 
efficiency of the great Government: at 
Washington. 

Six months later the profferer of ex- 
pert services could find plenty of bu- 
reaus who could tell him definitely and 
completely what he could or could not 
do, where he could best fit. The game 
of passing the buck was no more. 

Six months later still we find the 
Government looking for the man in- 
stead of the man looking for the Gov- 
ernment. And we also find in addition 
to the accumulation of executive ageéen- 
cies with cabinet ministers and direc- 
tors at their head, an entirely new 
series of “administrations,” easily iden- 
tified by mentioning the names of 
Hoover, Garfield, Schwab, Ryan, Mc- 
Adoo, Baruch. Of these the end is not 
yet. 

What has happened? Judged by what 
has happened, what is likely to happen 
before we get thru this war? 

Clearly what has happened is that 
power and responsibility have been cen- 
tered in the hands of powerful and re- 
sponsible individuals, each reporting 
directly to the President. Think of food 
and you think of Hoover; Baruch 
means war industries; Schwab means 
ships; Garfield is fuel—or days that 
are fuelless; McAdoo is railroad trans- 
portation; Ryan stands for airplanes; 
soon, apparently, another name will 
signify labor. And so on. As the war 
develops and as one great necessity 
after another emerges and takes its 
place, so to speak, on the program of 
the Nation, one new agency after an- 
other springs into being clothed with 
authority to control and execute. Out- 
side of the cabinet, which, by the way, 
is an extra-constitutional institution, is 
‘rowing another cabinet with more de- 
partments and committees under its 

everal branches. Seemingly we are 
oon to be the possessors of a double- 


barreled system of Government, a con- 
fusion confounded, a “regular” Gov- 
ernment plus an unusual, war-time-only 
Government. The patient bystander 
may well be asking his friends, “Where 
are we going to with all these new cre- 
ations down at Washington? Aren’t we 
running the risk of becoming top- 
heavy?” 

The risk is, naturally, great, but the 
real answer to these questioris is to be 
found in the little fact mentioned above, 
namely, that the Government is now 
calling to men, instead of leaving it to 
men to call to the Government; and in 
the further fact that if you go down 
to Washington and visit the offices and 
talk with men at the clubs, you find 
everywhere that the “general sense” or 
“feel” of the situation is that the vast 
mechanism is actually delivering the 
men and the goods, and that, in spite 
of failures to connect in many places, 
the whole tendency and desire is to co- 
ordinate and codperate. 

What is really happening, to put it 
another way, is that Woodrow Wilson, 
aforetime student and teacher of gov- 
ernment, is actually remaking the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. We have 
been witnessing only the first stage in 
this process. With the passage by Con- 
gress of the Overman bill, the second 
stage may begin. The first stage was to 
start something which could be used in 
the emergency, for every one agreed 
that the Federal Government as organ- 
ized and operating on April 6, 1917, 
was not suited to the task which con- 
fronted it. A possible exception might 
be cited in the Council of National De- 
fense, created by law before the war, 
and chiefly ‘serviceable as a proving 
ground for the experiments of this de- 
mocracy with war administration. The 
second stage is to take that thing or 
those things which have been started, 
and remold and refashion them, ripping 
out the non-essentials and adding new 
as the occasion demands. The third 
stage—but we have not reached that 
yet, and cannot forecast it plainly. 

In addition to what we might call 
the logical or mechanical reasons for 
remaking the Government at this time 
and in the ways just described, there 
are political reasons. Let us use the 


men of the type 
of Ryan and Schwab and Stettinius at 
the head of important war work. Such 
action would have been protested by a 
large part of the general public and by 
Congress on the ground that this was 
a capitalists’ war and that the making 
and sale of war munitions had been 
placed in the hands of the munition 
makers themselves. What has brought 
about the change which makes possible 
the placing of war plans in the hands 
of such able men is the fact that our 
boys are no longer in the training 
camps, but are actually in the battle 
line side by side with the English and 
French. Now that we are in the fight 
and the French are showing their con- 
fidence in our men by placing them in 
charge of part of the bitterly contested 
ground at Hangard-en-Santerre, we all 
feel that there is nothing we can do to 
help which we are not anxious and 
ready to do.” 

This opinion is interesting because it 
is a sample of the kind of outside opin- 
ion which interprets Washington to 
itself. Events move in the capital ac- 
cording to the laws of nature, and it 
is not always possible for those most 
immediately concerned to understand or 
grasp the laws at the time. Undoubt- 
edly, however, the President knew— 
and knows—at any given moment just 
what sort of response he will get from 
the public from any given act. By some 
miracle the President escaped a share 
of the criticism which only a few 
months ago was leveled at the Council 
of National Defense, the ground being 
that it was composed of nothing but 
business men who were doing very lit- 
tle but award.each other some highly 
profitable contracts. That criticism rep- 
resented the instinctive reaction of in- 
experienced democracy to purely capi- 
talistic control of public affairs. The 
criticism passed, and with it the situa- 
tion which called it forth. The public 
temper has changed. Something of the 
old hero worship for strong, sturdy, 
rich, self-made Americans has been re- 
vived, and we are setting up new idols 
to do our work for us. 

Here and there in Washington one 
hears grumblings against this one-man 
tendency. For example, an official who 
has occupied [Continued on page 257 
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GIRLS WHO WANT TO GO TO FRANCE 


EXT to being in 
battle, staunching 
the wounds of men 
who have 


BY HENRY NOBLE McCRACKEN 


PRESIDENT OF VASSAR COLLEGE 


plement of 15,000 nurses with 
every million soldiers. The 
firing line, moreover, so far 
as the nurse is 





just been car- 
ried off the fields 
is the most di- 
rect form of 
participation in 
war. That is why 
s0 Many women 
“want to go to 
France.” Unless 
they are experts 
at mending bro- 
ken soldiers, 
however, they 
are even less de- 
sirable over 
there than are 
untrained re- 
cruits in. the 
front line 
trenches. Nurs- 
ing is the front 
line trench for 








concerned, ex- 
tends to the can- 
tonments thruout 
the country, to 
the sick of city 
slum and isolated 
country district, 
to the girl in the 
factory, the man 
in the shipyard, 
the hundreds of 
thousands of men 
and women whose 
productive _effi- 
ciency stands be 
hind the fighting 
forces. Nationa) 
efficiency depends 
largely on the 
health of the peo- 
ple; and the 
trained nurse is 








women. 

Out of the 
medley of more or less successful 
attempts to transmute the admirable 
but inchoate impulse to do some- 
thing patriotic into various forms 
of -effective energy comes a move- 
ment of unique significance. The 
“Plattsburg” for college graduates is 
the first practical effort to enlist women 
who are by instinct and education as 
peculiarly fitted for nursing as they 
are desperately needed in that branch 
of their country’s service. 

lt was the very gravity of the na- 
tional emergency in this respect that 
impelled the trustees of Vassar Col- 
lege, at Poughkeepsie, New York, to 
offer the institution to the Government 
for use this summer as a training 
“Camp” for nurses. The plan was eager- 
ly adopted by the Council of National 
Defense and the Red Cross, the latter 
allotting $75,000 for operating expenses. 
Thus on June 24, when the camp opens, 
some five or six hundred young women, 
all graduates of standard colleges and 
selected from a country-wide canvass of 
applicants, will begin a three-months’ 
course in theoretical nursing. They will 
not, however, then be ready to go to 
France. The road to the glory and 
glamour of service under fire is longer 
and harder than that. For France and 
Britain and that part of America 
which is over there now do not want 
“theoretical” nurses. No matter how in- 
telligent and charming one is, one has 
to have scientific skill and a great deal 
of experience, if one is to play the role 
of hospital heroine successfully. In fact, 
the authorities decline to accept any 
one who is not an “R. N.” The initials 
mean registered nurse, and they stand 
for, in most cases, three years’ hospital 
training. The short course at Vassar, 
however, is designed to take advantage 
of the previous education of the college 
woman, so that when she leaves the 
“camp” she faces only two years’ 
training, instead of three. 
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Laboratory at Vassar College where college women will be trained in scientific nursing 


But two years’ training means imme- 
diate service none the less. For ar- 
rangements are under way to affiliate 
all first class civil hospitals with the 
local base hospitals which will receive 
the sick, wounded and “reconstruction” 
cases brought back from France or 
“originating” in this country. The stu- 
dent nurse learns while doing. Un- 
der expert direction, she helps care for 
even the most serious cases and thus 
takes a large part of the burden from 
overloaded shoulders. Moreover, she re- 
leases from civilian service some grad- 
uate nurse whose experienced hands 
and trained mind are urgently needed 
at the front. 

How badly the trained nurse is need- 
ed, both at home and abroad, becomes 
very clear upon realization of the im- 
portance of the part she plays. Modern 
military requirements demand a com- 

















Miss Helen Kenyon, president of the Vas- 
sar Alumnae Association, is in charge of 
the nation-wide campaign to recruit college 
girls for the training camp for nurses 


the pivotal fac- 
tor in the fight 
against disease. Indeed, the public 
health aspect of the nursing problem is 
regarded by the authorities as hardly 
less important than the military. 
Consider, then, that from the less 
than 70,000 nurses who were registered 
in this country when the war began, 
some 5000 have gone to staff hospitals 
of our allies, some 19,000 are enrolled 
iz the Red Cross, in active service 
or awaiting call, and an effort has just 
been launched to enlist 35,000 more by 
January. An army of two million men 
will take practically all the nurses we 
have. Under the circumstances the nor- 
mal output of the regular training 
schools is almost negligible. The an- 
swer is that thousands of women—lit- 
erally, thousands—who never before 
thought of nursing as a career must 
now take it up as war service. 
Women who have collegiate or uni- 
versity education are especially need- 
ed. Their previous acquirements enable 
them to assimilate “intensive” instruc- 
tion more readily than women of ele- 
mentary education; and their presum- 
ably higher aspiration are in line with 
the administrative and executive posi- 
tions which it is more difficult to fill. 
Nursing will one day occupy a position 
of equality with the other learned pro 
fessions. The picture of the trained nurse 
as a sort of bedside servant is a miscon- 
ception today. Successful care of sick 
and wounded depends almost as much on 
her scientific knowledge as on the skill 
of the physician or surgeon; and the 
great strides in social welfare work, in 
sanitation and the other disease pre 
ventives, have been made mainly by the 
“visiting nurse.” Nursing is preémi- 
nently and exclusively women’s work. 
It is, moreover, a form of service in 
which, other things being equal, the 
best educated woman qualifies highest. 
Just as Plattsburg attracted into 
military life the men of higher educa- 
tion who [Continued on page 258 








IN DARKEST RUSSIA 


BY EDWARD ALSWORTH ROSS 


“I consider my half year in Russia, in 1917, the richest experience possible to a sociologist 
since the summer of 1793 in France,”’ writes Professor Ross of his travels thru revolutionary 
Russia. He was sent over from the United States to investigate social and economic condi- 
tions in Russia. In ‘‘A Talk with Trotzky,”’ published in The Independent of March 9, Pro- 
fessor Ross reported verbatim the economic and administrative aims of the Bolshevik leader 


HE faces of the crowd on the 
dock at Vladivostok—the first 
Russians I had seen en masse 
—made a painful impression. 
Five out of six are dull, unlit, mouth 
a little open, eyes asquint, peering as 
if vainly.trying to understand what 
they see. Rare is the alert, comprehend- 
ing look of the American dock laborer. 
Looking at these poor fellows deliber- 
ately kept in darkness by their Govern- 
ment when mind-lighting is so cheap, I 
_ perceive where the roughs of the “black 
hundreds” are recruited from. Fill such 
ignorant men with whiskey and lies and 
they are capable of any atrocity. 
Surveying a Russian crowd, you are 
struck by the rarity of eyeglasses; 
not over one in sixty or seventy needs 
aid to vision. You are puzzled until 
you remember the small number of 
readers among the masses. In the cities 
the provision shops hang out the image 
of a sheep, a fish or a loaf in order to 
guide the unlettered servant girls and 
the poor. In the “hut” the Y. M. C. A. 
maintains for Russian soldiers every 
sign has its companion-picture for the 
benefit of the illiterate. “Wipe your 
feet” is accompanied by a sketch 


tain for the purpose of showing how to 
get more out of the soil, why they will 
tear down the village school house, 
deeming it a useless thing. 

In the workmen at times one comes 
upon the petty cunning of the slave. 
An American manager told me how in 
their conferences with him they will 
keep tab and if he restates his thought 
in different language, they will catch 
him up eagerly, “Ah, but you said thus 
and so last week!” They note a change 
of words and imagine he has changed 
his position. It is pitiful. 

Until the lamp has been turned up 
awhile one must not be surprized to 
come upon childish political ideas. Thus 
an old peasant after listening to an 
orator commented, “Yes, it’ll be fine to 
have a constitution and a republic pro- 
vided always they give us a wise Czar.” 
A member of the Duma tells of going 
down to his home in the country and 
meeting there a friend of his, a fine 
young peasant, who had been in the 
Kronstadt revolt. He said, “What are 
you doing down here, you a sailor in 
sailor’s uniform?” The peasant parried 
with the stock phrases of the Bolshe- 


viks—how the war was started by the 
capitalists and the capitalists were 
sucking the people’s blood. But as his 
friend continued to look fixedly at him, 
he fell on his knees, covered his face 
with his hands and sobbed, “Oh, Nicolai 
Andreevitch, these things were told me, 
but I am so ignorant I don’t really know 
what it all means!” 

All the six presidents of Councils of 
Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Delegates | 
talked with were intelligent men, but 
one of them, a mechanical engineer, 
graduate of a German technical schoo) 
and’ with three years’ experience in 
America, said, “My constituents are 
two regiments of soldiers and 600 
workmen. But the workmen lack the 
intelligence to use their new won liberty 
so as to benefit themselves. They become 
so discontented with their delegates, 
who understand how impossible it is 
that the workmen should have all that 
they ask, that sometimes they murder 
these delegates. 

General Korniloff told of a regiment 
on the front which was so impressed 
with the “separate peace” idea that they 
formally drew up a treaty with the Ger- 





of a pair of boots. “Tea, 3 ko- 
pecks,” by a drawing of a glass 
of tea and three small coins. A 
man reading aloud a placard or 
a newspaper to those who can- 
not read is a very common sight 
in the streets. In the hospitals 
the convalescents are taught to 
read and you will see a big 
whiskered man with the sweat 
running down his face in the 
anguish of his effort to spell 
out the meaning of the simplest 
words! About ten years ago the 
Russian census reported eighty- 
three per cent of illiterates 
above nine years of age, and 
this figure is given even by Rus- 
sian professors. But, thanks to 
the zemstvo schools, the rising 
generation is better off, and 
only a third of the recruits are 
illiterate. Still, at least three- 
fifths of all the adults in Rus- 
sia cannot read. 

The printed word is the sun 
that illuminates for us the 
world. Limited to his eyes and 
the spoken word the Russian 
peasant is like a man with a 
lantern who can see only four 
paces about him. This is why 
peasants whose heads are 
screwed on right will neverthe- 
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mans opposite them, agreeing 
to give up the sector which they 
held and to pay the Germans 
two hundred rubles apiece! 
Or take this incident. Last 
August a Russian regiment at 
the cost of considerable losses 
made itself master of an impor- 
tant strategic hight on the Ga- 
lician front and threw back the 
Germans into the valley seven 
miles away. While they were 
fortifying themselves German 
envoys arrived and asked to 
speak to the committee of the 
regiment. “Well, what is it?” 
“Why, comrades, you aren’t 
dealing fairly with us. The 
Russian democracy has come out 
against annexations, hasn’t it?” 
“Certainly.” “Nevertheless, you 
have just occupied Austrian 
territory to a depth of seven 
miles, haven’t you?” “Yes, that’s 
true,” responded the committee 
meditatively. So a meeting of 
the regiment was convoked 
and it was voted to abandon the 
position because it involved an- 
nexation. Deaf to the pleadings 
of the officers and unmindful 
that Germany was holding tens 
of thousands of square leagues 
of Russia, the simple-minded 








less burn the crops in the fields 
of the experiment station which 
some of the great estates main- 


Drawn by Breakensick in De Amsterdammer 
Autocracy has deliberately kept the Russian peasant in 
mental darkness. Their trusting simplicity and goodness 
of nature have made them kindly, forgiving and tolerant 


Russians retired from the ridge 
that had cost them so much 
blood and two hours later the 
Germans [Continued on page 261 
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They loaded every basement with dynamite, wired the whole place, then touched the button. Down it came. There isn’t a roof standing 


KIND 0’ HANKERIN’ FOR YOUR FOLKS 


E was a big, broad-shoul- 

dered, brawny man with 

a rugged manner of 

speech. He described himself 
very well when he said to me: “I can 
think as pure white as anybody, but I 
want to talk like a he man.” 

He had been wounded by a burst of 
shrapnel and was not badly hurt, altho 
one side of his face looked as if it had 
been raked by the claws of a leopard. 
He had told me that for a day after 
the accident he had heard a sound in 
his head “like two skeletons rassling 
on a tin roof.” 

Who but an American soldier in 
France would talk like that? Indeed, 
I found that he was from Kansas City 
and had the mixt dialect of the mid- 
country. 

“You think it makes ye better or 
worse—this game of war?” I asked. 

“Well, sir, I’d say better,” he an- 
swered. “Ye get things measured up 
right, over here. Ye learn how to use 
yer thinker. Nobody knows what peace 
and home and friends are worth ’til 
they’re gone and ye don’t know whether 
you’re ever going to see ’em again or 
not. It ain’t a bad thing to live the all 
he life, a while, and see the family in 
dreams. They look so gol durnably dif- 
ferent. I reckon it’s helped me. Maybe 
I better tell ye a little story and you'll 
‘see what I mean. It’ll be a Christmas 
story. 

“We were in the ruined. city of Pe- 
ronne that Christmas Day. My friend 
‘and I were homesick and had tramped 
across country from the camp of our 
engineering corps to send a message to 
our wives in Kansas City, and to blow 
ourselves to a good dinner with a bot- 
‘tle of wine and cigars if money could 
‘buy them. We were a little over-beaned 
—and tea!—gosh! we were soaked in 
it, and that French tobacco reminded 
me of my father’s cure for the epizootic. 
We had been gander-dancing on a new 
railroad for weeks. We were shovel 
tired and kind o’ man weary. By 
thunder! we hadn’t seen a woman in 
~three months. 

“You who see women every day don’t 
realize that they’re a pretty necessary 
part of the scenery. Oh, you don’t miss 
*’em for a week or so, but by and by you 
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A Tale of the Great War 


BY IRVING BACHELLER 


The author of ‘Eben Holden,” 
“The Light in the Clearing,” 
“Keeping Up With Lizzie,” 
recently visited the battle 
lines in France as the guest 
of the British Government 


begin to find out there’s something 
wrong. Things don’t look right. The 
hole in the doughnut is too big. You’d 
be kind o’ glad to hear what somebody 
said at the Woman’s Club, and all about 
Betsey Baker’s new pink silk, and how 
shabby that one old dress of your wife’s 
was getting to be. You’d like to see a 
set o’ skirts come along—I guess. It 
would kind o’ comfort you. If you didn’t 
have pretty good self control you’d get 
up and wave your hat and holler. 

“Then —children —that’s another 
thing you miss. We don’t see ’em on 
the battle front—ne’er a one! What a 
hole they make in the world when you 
take ’em out of it!—especially if you’ve 
got some of your own. They come to 
me in my dreams—the wife and babies! 
I'll bet ye there’s more’n a thousand of 
’em crowding into that big camp every 
night, about dream-time, and looking 
for theirs. 

“Oh, I wouldn’t have ye get the idea 
that we set and sob and talk mush and 
look sorrowful there. If you just 
grabbed a look at us and went on you’d 
say we were no Hamlets. Gosh no! We 
play cards and joke and laugh and tell 
stories a-plenty. You wouldn’t get 
what’s down under it all unless some 
feller kind o’ confest and turned state’s 


‘evidence. No, sir—I don’t believe you 


would. 

“I’m just telling ye enough to make 
ye understand why we went out to 
Peronne that Christmas day and what 
happened to us there. I speak French 
pretty glib—that’s another reason why 
we went. My mother was a Louisiana 
French woman. I got it from her when 
I was a little chap—never forgot it— 


and I bossed a gang of French- 
men for two years. 


We found a man who ran a lit-. 


tle grocery shop and restaurant down 
in one of the old cellars. He had had a 
fine big café upstairs before the Ger- 
man army swatted the town with dyna- 
mite. 

He was a_ sad little man who 
lived down there in the lamplight with 
his wife. The Huns had carried their 
two daughters away with them. He had 
cleaned the litter out of his cellars and 
repaired their walls and so they had a 
home and something to do. 

“I asked him if he could get up a 
good dinner for us. 

“Oui, Monsieur,’ he answered 
promptly. ‘I can get you some chickens 
or a fine duck and celery and salad and 
preserved strawberries, and I could 
make you a little pastry.’ 

“*How about wine?’ I asked. 

“‘Wait a minute,’ he answered, with 
a smile, as he went into the back 
room. 

“Soon he returned with a bottle cov- 
ered with dust. 

“Tt is old Burgundy of 1902. I have 
only a little of it, Monsieur.’ 

“He said this as only a Frenchman 
can who knows old wine and respects it. 

“It looked good to us. 

“‘“One bottle will do,’ I said. ‘How 
much for the dinner and the wine?’ 


“Thirty francs—I cannot make it . 


less.’ 

“Make it forty and we’ll call it a 
bargain,’ I urged. 

“You should have seen the smile on 
his face then. 

“‘Les Americains! They always talk 
like that—God be with them!’ he said. 
‘Trust me, Monsieur, I will make you 
happy!’ 

“Dinner would be ready in two hours 
and we went out for a walk and a look 
at the waste of ruins. It seemed as if 
there were miles of them—honestly! 
You see they loaded every basement 
with dynamite and wired the whole 
place and then touched the button. 
Down it came. There isn’t a roof stand- 
ing. We tramped about looking for 
relics. It was a pretty day and warm 
in the sunlight. 

“Suddenly [Continued on page 259 
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“WIPERS” 
"he crux of the great battle now is Ypres, nicknamed “wipers” by the Tommies more than three years ago, and held by them 
tedfastly ever since. The shattered tower and mobilizing troops in this photograph are eloquent of what the struggle is costing 
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DESCENDANTS OF 
LAFAYETTE 


The “Blue Devils” of the French army 
taught the first American troops on the 
western front. The group above is studying 
maps and plans of trench fortifications 





























Paul Thompson 


THE “BLUE DEVILS” IN NEW YORK 
One hundred of the Alpine chasseurs, all of whom have been wounded in service 
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THREE MEN OF VERDUN 


Wherever the French army has proved its valor in this war the “Blue Devils” seem to have had a share. Every one of the hundred 
over here wears the French War Cross, some of them have chevrons indicating that they have been wounded sia or eight times 
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THE GREAT WAR VETERANS 
OF THE U.S. A. 


A group of the Pershing men who sailed for France 
nearly a year ago have come back, many of them 
wounded, to show the rest of us the way to victory 


© Olinedinst Central News 


OFFICERS .OF SIX MONTHS’ OVERSEAS SERVICE 
The gold chevron on the left sleeve indicates siv months in the fighting zone 


© Vommuice on Public Information 
QUESTIONING HIS FIRST PRISONER 


The American soldier is Sergeant John Letzing, decorated for bravery under 
fire. He ia talking to a German captured in the raid at Chemin des Dames 


© International Film 


THESE GAS MASKS HAVE BEEN USED AT THE FRONT 
The Pershing veterans gave an erhibition drill in New York. Several of them wear the French war cross awarded for bravery 











THE MESSAGE OF THE UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT TO THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Presented each week in The Independent by George Creel, Chairman 
of Committee on Public Information, appointed by President Wilson 


A WARNING TO FOOD PROFITEERS 


UR food problem, like our fuel 
problem, is a_ transportation 
problem. It is a question of 
ships. 

There is plenty of food in the Far 
East and in Australia, and in South 
America, but the world no longer has 
ships for the long haul. It has to go to 
the nearest market—which is North 
America. If we had not a government 
control of price and distribution, we 
would be paying famine prices for our 
own breadstuffs and struggling against 
all the domestic disorders that famine 
prices bring to a country. 

The Food Administration agreed 
upon a price for wheat in arbitration 
with the farmers. It undertook a cam- 
paign to persuade the nation to save 
food so that our allies might be fed. 
And it established a system of licens- 
ing by which the middleman was pre- 
vented from profiteering. 

We have heard a great deal about 
the price-fixing. The food-saving cam- 
paign has reached every home. But 
very little has been said about the 
measures against profiteering, and the 
consequent ignorance has fostered much 
discontent. 

Nevertheless, the food act of August, 
1917, gave President Wilson power to 
deal with profiteers and speculators in 
food, and the power has been exercized 
by the Food Administration. It has 
seized hoarded food. It has prevented 
the destruction of foodstuffs and blocked 
combinations to restrict the supply or 
raise the price. And by licensing the 
wholesalers, it has regulated the re- 
tailers and governed the consumers. 

Here are some typical cases: 

Three unlicensed retail grocers of 
Pittsburgh—M. Shapiro, B. Block and 
Sam Gelman—had their supplies of 
licensed food cut off because they had 
been selling sugar at exorbitant prices. 

The Clio Oil and Fertilizer Company, 
of Clio, South Carolina, lost its license 
for hoarding cottonseed and speculating 
in it. 

B. Baff & Son, of New York, dealers 
in poultry and eggs, were put out of 
business for profiteering, and three 
other firms in which Baff was active 
were also closed. 

The Boston Sugar and Jobbing Com- 
pany had its license revoked for sell- 
ing sugar in unreasonable amounts to 
individual consumers and exacting an 
exorbitant profit. 

Marcus & Rothman, of New York 
City, were deprived of their food li- 
cense for taking advantage of the su- 
gar shortage to charge exorbitant 
prices. Moses Newberger, of Amster- 
dam, New York, similarly had his li- 
cense suspended for a month. 
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The Hyatt Grain Company, of Wael- 
der, Texas, was deprived of its license 
as “a mere speculator and a menace to 
legitimate dealers.” 

For selling wheat flour without sub- 
stitutes, the A. F. Takamine.Company, 
a Japanese wholesale firm of Denver, 
Colorado, was ordered to cease all 
transactions in flour for the period of 
the war. 

The Connecticut Fruit and Commis- 
sion Company, of Ansonia, Connecti- 
cut, was ordered to close its business 
for failing to accept a shipment of po- 
tatoes. This case is typical of many 
investigated by the Food Administra- 
tion, “in which consignees of perish- 
able goods shipped from a distance re- 
fused to accept shipments or allowed 
the goods to rot on the tracks because 
of unexpected market declines in 
price.” 

The Kansas City Market, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, was compelled to pay 
$200 to the war fund of the Y. M. C. 
A. for violating the regulations re- 
garding the sale of dressed hens. 

J. Habit, a grocer of Edenton, North 
Carolina, was put on the blacklist and 
all wholesalers and food handlers for- 
bidden to deal with him because he 
profiteered in flour and sugar. 

The Johnson-Earl-Myers Company of 
Pittsburgh was ordered to suspend 
business for sixty days for selling 
goods to blacklisted retail dealers. 

David Straus of Amsterdam, New 
York, lost his license because of profit- 
eering in sugar. So did Antonio Morano 
of South Seventh street, Philadelphia; 
I. Swinsky of New Haven, Connecticut; 
Louis Hoffman, Ludlow street, New 
York City; W. A. Hodges & Co., of 
Bald Knob, Arkansas, and so forth. 

The Food Administration has been 
equally active among millers and bak- 
ers. Here is the record for one week in 
April: 

As the result of charges brought in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, against six 
North Carolina flour mills, one license 
was indefinitely revoked, four mills 
were closed for at least a week, and 
one that had been operating without a 
license was put out of business. 

The Chaska Flouring Mill of Chaska, 
Minnesota, was closed for thirty days. 

The Pasadena Milling Company of 
Pasadena, California, was closed for 
twenty days. 

The license of Albert B. Bauss of 
Conneaut, Ohio, was revoked because 
he used only five per cent substitutes 
in his bread instead of the required 
twenty per cent. 

The E. A. Brown Company of Lu- 
verne, Minnesota, was ordered to sus- 


pend its flour business at Little Rock, 
Icwa, because the manager of its Lit- 
tle Rock elevator made sales of flour 
in excessive quantities and disregarded 
the “50-50” rule. The company was also 
required “to get back all excessive 
flour sales made after November 1, 
1917, and to secure the sale of sub- 
stitutes omitted from its February 
sales.” 

Two companies in Brownsville, Tex- 
as—the Walker-Craig Company and the 
George McGonigle Company—lost their 
licenses for selling large quantities of 
sugar that was smuggled across the 
Rio Grande into Mexico. 

Marquez Brothers, of Arecibo, Porto 
Rico, were found guilty of charging 
excessive prices for flour, compelled to 
refund their profits and to donate $150 
to the Porto Rican chapter of the Red 


‘Cross. 


John Haller, of Butte, Montana, was 
ordered to close his shop for two weeks 
because he had failed to use the neces- 
sary amount of wheat substitutes in 
baking Victory bread. 

These are cases reported by the 
Food Administration from April 10 to 
April 16. 

As a result of such work, as Mr. 
Hoover has reported, “the price. of 
food commodities has increased eight- 
een per cent to the producer and at 
the same time it has decreased twelve 
per cent to the consumer.” The mar- 
gin of profit for the middleman “is 
thus smaller by thirty per cent—in 
fact, it is now so narrow that prices 
charged to the producer directly re- 
flect to the consumer, and the Food 
Administration has to take all the 
curses of both sides.” 

“I am confident,” Mr. Hoover says, 
“that profiteering has, from a national 
point of view, disappeared in the regu- 
lated food trades, and in consequence 
my belief is that it should be applied 
generally to all business in this com- 
munity, and‘‘it is also my belief that 
before we are finished with this war, 
that will have been done. To me, this 
goes much further than the mere case 
of the individual and the blame that 
may be attached to him. As I have 
seen this war develop, from an active 
participation in its backwash and mis- 
ery since its first day, I have seen 
growing out of the masses of people 
in every country aspirations for a 
great economic change. That change, 
broadly, will be, in the view of ex- 
tremists, that those who work with 
their hands will obtain a larger por- 
tion of this world’s goods, and those 
who work with their brains will obtain 
less, while those who do not work will 
probably obtain nothing.” 
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INDEPENDENT’ Ss FOURTH ANNUAL CONTEST 


EIGHT STORIES OF GOOD CHEER 


With Introductions by Frederick Houk Law 





WHAT HAPPENED AT SCHOOL 


, think that everyone, no matter 
[ow many troubles he may have 
when he grows up, ought to have a happy childhood 

to look back upon.” 

So writes Jerusha Abbott in one of the letters in “Daddy 
Long Legs,” a book by Jean Webster, a brilliant and de- 
lightful contemporary writer whose early death has brought 
a sense of loss to all who know her work. 

We first make the acquaintance of Jerusha Abbott as the 
oldest orphan in an orphanage managed with unfeeling 
discipline. Jerusha, as general drudge, works from morning 
te night doing housework, and taking charge of eleven small 
orphans. She had finished her studies in the orphanage 
schooi at fourteen, and had attended the village high school 
for four years. At the beginning of the story we learn that 
an orphanage trustee, a young business man, attracted by 
the originality of Jerusha’s essay on “Blue Wednesday”— 
shown to him by the angry matron whose management it 
satirized—agrees to send the friendless girl to college. He 
will pay her board and tuition, and will give her $35 a 
month, all on condition that the payments shall be made by 
his private secretary, and that the girl shall not even know 
her benefactor’s name. He makes the further condition that 
Jerusha shall write to him at least once a month in order 


BY JEAN WEBSTER 


to gain facility in composition. She is 
to tell him all the details of her college 
life, but is to address him simply as “John Smith” in care 
of the secretary. He is in no way to answer any of her 
letters. 

The lonely, inexperienced eighteen-year-old girl leaps into 
college life as into a new existence. Before, everything had 
been barren: now, all is joy. She writes highly original, 
jubilant, naive letters to her unknown benefactor, calling 
him “Daddy Long Legs,” because all she had ever seen of 
him had been the lengthened shadow of his legs when he 
turned away from the orphanage. 

Here are some of her letters written at various times 
from the beginning of her second college year to the Spring 
Field Day. They are nonsense, it is true—simple, perhaps 
you will say “silly”—but they are full of the fun of a new 
life, new room-mates, college elections, studies, talks, basket 
ball, a Christmas vacation in an old family home, and a 
happy field day. 

Here is the spirit of youth, eternally happy. Live your- 
self into it, for, as Jerusha says: “I think that the most 
necessary quality for any person to have is imagination. It 
makes people able to put themselves in other people’s places. 
It makes them kind and sympathetic and understanding.” 





September 25th. 
Dear Daddy-Long-Legs, 

Behold me—a Sophomore! I came up last 
Friday, sorry to leave Lock Willow, ‘but 
glad to see the campus again. It is a pleas- 
ant sensation to come back to something 
familiar. I am beginning to feel at home 
in college, and in command of the situa- 
tion; I am beginning, in fact, to feel at 


" Also history of the whole world. 
Also plays of William Shakespeare. 

Also French. 

If this keeps up many years longer, | 
shall become quite intelligent. 

I should rather have elected economics 
than French, but I didn’t dare, because 1 
was afraid that unless I reélected French, 
the Professor would not let me pass—as it 





home in the world—as though I really be- 
longed in it and had not just crept in on 
sufferance. 

I don’t suppose you understand in the 





are Wins> Tthe 
Pitty: Yara. Das 


was, I just managed to squeeze through the 
June examination. But I will say that my 
high-school preparation was not very ade- 
quate. 





least what I am trying to say. A person 





There’s one girl in the class who chatters 


important enough to be a Trustee can’t ap- 
preciate the feelings of a person unimpor- 
tant enough to be a foundling. 

And now, Daddy, listen to this. Whom do 
you think I am rooming with? Sallie Mc- 
Bride and Julia Rutledge Pendleton. It’s 
the truth. We have a study and three little 
bedrooms—voila! 

Sallie and I decided last spring that we 
should like to room together, 


have a torchlight procession in the evening, 
no matter who wins. 

I am beginning chemistry, a most un- 
usual study. I’ve never seen anything like 
it before. Molecules and Atoms are the ma- 
terial employed, but I’ll be in a position to 
discuss them more definitely next month. 

I am also. taking argumentation and 
logic. 


away in French as fast as she does in Eng- 
lish. She went abroad with her parents 
when she was a child, and spent three years 
in a convent school. You can imagine how 
bright she is compared with the rest of us 
—irregular verbs are mere playthings. I 
wish my parents had chucked me into a 
French convent when I was little instead 





and Julia made up her mind 
to stay with Sallie—why, I 
can’t imagine, for they are not 
a bit alike; but the Pendletons 
are naturally conservative and 
inimical (fine word!) to 
change. Anyway, here we are. 
Think of Jerusha Abbott, late 
of the John Grier Home for 
Orphans, rooming with a Pen- 
dleton. This is a democratic 
evuntry. 

Sallie is funning for class 
president, and unless all signs 
fail, she is going to be elected. 
Such an atmosphere of intrigue 
—you should see what politi- 
cians we are! Oh, I tell you, 
~waddy, when we women get 
our rights, you men will have 
to look alive in order to keep 
yours. Election comes next 








of a foundling asylum. Oh, no,®*I don’t 
either! Because then maybe I 
ag: should never have known you. 
I'd rather know you _ than 
French. 


Good-by Daddy. I must call 
on Harriet Martin now, und, 
having discussed the chemical 
situation, casually drop a few 
thoughts on the subject of our 
next president. 

Yours in politics, 
J. ABBOTT. 
November 12th. 
Dear Daddy-Long-Legs, 

We beat the Freshmen at 
basket ball yesterday. Of 
course we're pleased—but oh, 
if we could only beat the 
Juniors! I’d be willing to be 
black and blue all over and 
stay in bed a week in a witch- 
hazel compress. 

Sallie has invited me to 








Saturday, and we're going to 


Judy and 


some of the orphans at the John 


Grier Home 


spend the Christmas vacation 
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with her. She lives in Worcester, 
Massachusetts. Wasn’t it nice of her? 
I shall love to go. I’ve never been in 
a private family in my life, except at Lock 
Willow, and the Semples were grown-up 
and old and don’t count. But the McBrides 
have a houseful of children (anyway two 
or three) and a mother and father and 
grandmother, and an Angora cat. It’s a 
perfectly complete family! Packing your 
trunk and going away is more fun than 
staying behind. I am terribly excited at the 
prospect. 

Seventh hour—I must run to rehearsal. 
('m to be in the Thanksgiving theatricals. 
A prince in a tower with a velvet tunic 
and yellow curls. Isn’t that a lark? 

Yours, 
J. A. 
“Stone Gare,” 
Worcester, Mass., December 31st. 
Dear Daddy-Long-Legs, 

I meant to write to you before and thank 
you for your Christmas check, but life in 
the McBride household is very absorbing, 
and I don’t seem able to find two consecu- 
tive minutes to spend at a desk. 

I bought a new gown—one that I didn’t 
aeed, but just wanted. My Christmas pres- 
ent this year is from Daddy-Long-Legs; 
my family just sent love. 

I’ve been having the most beautiful vaca- 
tion visiting Sallie. She lives in a big old- 
fashioned brick house with white trimmings 
set back from the street—exactly the kind 
of house that I used to look at so curiously 
when I was in the John Grier Home, and 
wonder what it could be like inside. I never 
expected to see with my own eyes—but here 
I am! Everything is so comfortable and 
cestful and homelike; I walk from room 
to room and drink in the furnishings. 

It is the most perfect house for children 
to be brought up in; with shadowy nooks 
for hide and seek, and open fireplaces for 
pop-corn, and an attic to romp in on rainy 
days, and slippery banisters with a com- 
fortable flat knob at the bottom, and a great 
big sunny kitchen, and a nice fat, sunny 
cook who has lived in the family thirteen 
years and always saves out a piece of 
dough for the children to bake. Just the 
sight of such a house makes you want to 
be a child all over again. 

And as for families! I never dreamed 
they could be so nice. Sallie has a father 
and mother and grandmother, and the 
sweetest three-year-old baby sister all over 
curls, and a medium-sized brother who al- 
ways forgets to wipe his feet, and a big, 
good-looking brother named Jimmie, who 
is a junior at Princeton. 

We have the jolliest times at the table 
—everybody laughs and jokes and talks at 
once, alfd we don’t have to say grace be- 
forehand. It’s a relief not having to thank 
Somebody for every mouthful you eat. (I 
dare say I’m blasphemous; but you’d be, 
too, if you’d offered as much obligatory 
thanks as I have.) 

Such a lot of things we’ve done—I can’t 
begin to tell you about them. Mr. McBride 
owns a factory, and Christmas eve he had 
a tree for the employees’ children. It was 
in the long packing-room, which was dec- 
orated with evergreens and holly. Jimmie 
McBride was dressed as Santa Claus, and 
Sallie and I helped him distribute the 
presents. 

Dear me, Daddy, but it was a funny sen- 
sation! I felt as benevolent as a Trustee 
of the John Grier Home. I kissed one sweet 
sticky little boy—but I don’t think I patted 
any of them on the head! 

And two days after Christmas, they gave 
a dance at their own house for ME. 

It was the first really true ball I ever at- 
tended——college doesn’t count where we 


dance with girls. I had a new white evening 
gown (your Christmas present—many 
thanks) and long white gloves and white 
satin slippers. The only drawback to my 
perfect, utter, absolute happiness was the 
fact that Mrs. Lippett couldn’t see me lead- 
ing the cotillion with Jimmie McBride. Tell 
her about it, please, the next time you 
visit the J. G. H. Yours ever, 
Jupy ABBOTT. 

P. S. Would you be terribly displeased, 
Daddy, if I didn’t turn out to be a Great 
Author after all, but just a Plain Girl? 

May 4th. 
Dear Daddy-Long-Legs, 

Field Day last Saturday. It was a very 
spectacular occasion. First we had a parade 
of all the classes, with everybody dressed 
in white linen, the Seniors carrying blue 
and gold Japanese umbrellas, and the 
Juniors white and yellow banners. Our 
class had crimson balloons—very fetching, 
especially as they were always getting loose 
and floating off—and the Freshmen wore 
green tissue-paper hats with long stream- 
ers. Also we had a band in blue uniforms 
hired from town. Also about a dozen funny 
people, like clowns in a circus, to keep the 
spectators entertained between events. 

Julia was dressed as a fat country man 
with a linen duster and whiskers and baggy 
umbrella. Patsy Moriarty (Patricia, really. 
Did you ever hear such a name? Mrs. Lip- 
pett couldn’t have done better.) who is tall 
and thin was Julia’s wife in an absurd 
green bonnet over one ear. Waves of laugh- 
ter followed them the whole length of the 
course. Julia played the part extremely 
well. I never dreamed that a Pendleton 
eould display so much comedy spirit—beg- 
ging Master Jervie’s pardon; I don’t con- 
sider him a true Pendleton though, any 
more than I consider you a true Trustee. 

Sallie and I weren’t in the parade be- 
cause we were entered for the events. 
And what do you think? We both won! 
At least in something. We tried for the run- 
ning broad jump and lost; but Sallie won 
the pole vaulting (seven feet three inches) 
and I won the fifty-yard dash (eight sec- 
onds). 

I was pretty panting at the end, but it 
was great fun, with the whole class waving 
balloons and cheering and yelling: 

What’s the matter with Judy Abbott? 

She’s all right. 

‘Who's all right? 

Judy Ab-bott! 

That, Daddy, is true fame. Then trotting 
back to the dressing tent and being rubbed 
down with alcohol and having a lemon to 
suck. You see we’re very professional. It’s 
a fine thing to win an event for your class, 
because the class that wins the most gets 
the athletic cup for the year. The Seniors 
won it this year, with seven events to their 
credit. The athletic association gave a din- 
ner in the gymnasium to all of the winners. 
We had fried soft-shell crabs, and choco- 
late ice-cream molded in the shape of bas- 
ket balls. 

I sat up half of last night reading “Jane 
Eyre.” Are you old enough, Daddy, to re- 
member sixty years ago? And if so, did peo- 
ple talk that way? 

The haughty Lady Blanche says to the 
footman, “Stop your chattering, knave, and 
do my bidding.” Mr. Rochester talks about 
the metal welkin when he means the sky; 
and as for the mad woman who laughs like 
a hyena and sets fire to bed curtains and 
tears up wedding veils and bites—it’s melo- 
drama of the purest, but just the same, 
you read and read and read. I can’t see 
how any girl could have written such a 
book, especially any girl who was brought 
up in a churchyard. There’s something 
about those Brontés that fascinates me. 


Their books, their lives, their spirit. Where 


did they get it? When I was reading about 
little Jane’s troubles in the charity school, 
I got so angry that I had to go out and 
take a walk. I understood exactly how she 
felt. Having known Mrs. Lippett, I could 
see Mr. Brocklehurst. 

Don’t be outraged, Daddy. I am not in- 
timating that the John Grier Home was 
like the Lowood Institute. We had plenty 
to eat and plenty to wear, sufficient water 
to wash in, and a furnace in the cellar. But 
there was one deadly likeness. Our lives 
were absolutely monotonous and uneventful. 
Nothing nice ever happened, except ice 
cream on Sundays, and even that was regu- 
lar. In all the eighteen years I was there 
I only had one adventure—when the wood- 
shed burned. We had to get up in the night 
and dress so as to be ready in case the 
house should catch. But it didn’t catch and 
we went back to bed. ~ 

Everybody likes a few surprises; it’s a 
perfectly natural human craving. But I 
never had one until Mrs. Lippett called me 
to the office to tell me that Mr. John Smith 
was going to send me to college. And then 
she broke the news so gradually that it 
just barely shocked me. 

You know, Daddy, I think that the most 
necessary quality for any person to have is 
imagination. It makes people able to put 
themselves in other people’s places. It makes 
them kind and sympathetic and understand- 
ing. It ought to be cultivated in children. 
But the John Grier Home instantly 
stamped out the slightest flicker that ap- 
peared. Duty was the one quality that was 
encouraged. I don’t think children ought 
to know the meaning of the word; it’s 
odious, detestable. They ought to do every- 
thing from love. 

Wait until you see the orphan asylum 
that I am going to be the head of! It’s my 
favorite play at night before I go to sleep. 
I plan it out to the littlest detail—the meals 
and clothes and study and amusements and 
punishments; for even my superior orphans 
are sometimes bad. 

But anyway, they are going to be happy. 
I think that every one, no matter how many 
troubles he may have when he grows up, 
ought to have a happy childhood to look 
back upon. And if I ever have any children 
of my own, no matter how unhappy I may 
be, I am not going to let them have any 
cares until they grow up. 

(There goes the chapel bell—I’ll finish 
this letter sometime.) 

Saturday morning. 

Perhaps you think, last night being Fri- 
day, with no classes to-day, that I passed 
a nice quiet, readable evening with the set 
of Stevenson that I bought with my prize 
money? But if so, you’ve never attended 
a girls’ college, Daddy dear. Six friends 
dropped in to make fudge, and one of them 
dropped the fudge—while it was still liquid 
—right in the middle of our best rug. We 
shall never be able to clean up the mess. 

I haven’t mentioned any lessons of late; 
but we are still having them every day. 
It’s sort of a relief though, to get away 
from them and discuss life in the large— 
rather one-sided discussions that you and 
I hold, but that’s your own fault. You are 
welcome to answer back any time you 
choose. 

I’ve been writing this letter off and on 
for three days, and I fear by now vous étes 
bien bored! 

Good-by, nice Mr. Man, 
Jupy. 
Mr. Daddy-Long-Legs Smith. 

Sir: Having completed the study of ar- 
gumentation and the science of dividing a 
thesis into heads, I have decided to adopt 
the following form for letter-writing. It 
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contains all necessary facts, but no unnec- 
essary verbiage. 
I. We had written examinations this 
week in: 
A. Chemistry. 
B. History. 
II. A new dormitory is being built. 
A. Its material is: 
(a) red brick. 
(b) gray stone. 
B. Its capacity will be: 

(a) one dean, five instructors. 

(b) two hundred girls. 

(c) one housekeeper, three cooks, 
twenty waitresses, twenty cham- 
bermaids. 

III. We had junket for dessert to-night. 
IV. I am writing a special topic upon 
the Sources of Shakespeare’s Plays. 
V. Lou McMahon slipped and fell this 
afternoon at basket ball, and she: 
A. Dislocated her shoulder. 
B. Bruised her knee. 
VI. I have a new hat trimmed with: 
A. Blue velvet ribbon. 
B. Two blue quills. 
C. Three red pompons. 
VII. It is half-past nine. 
VIII. Good night. 
Jupy. 





THE ONE-MAN TENDENCY 


(Continued from page 247) 

an important tho not a conspicuous place 
in the Government for over a year, and 
who, in addition, is quite capable of doing 
many of the things which may be given to 
more notable men to perform, put it this 
way, “After all, you must remember that 
it’s the rank and file that do the work, 
have done it and will do it. I recognize the 
value of leadership, of course, but why don’t 
we look for our leaders among ourselves? 
The French make generals out of privates. 
We have made a few high Government offi- 
cials out of stenographers. We could make 
more. Get all the Ryans you can, the more 
the better, but do not count too much on 
the talismanic value of a name. After all, 
this is a democracy.” 

Such criticism as this tends to distort 
the plain, demonstrable fact, which is that 
the one-man tendency, so alarming to nar- 
row-minded persons who have done much 
in other ways to hamper the winning of 
the war, is the most democratic tendency 
of many democratic tendencies at present 
visible. In default of the British system of 
a ministry responsible to the people, the 
next best thing is a ministry responsible 
to the man who is directly responsible to 
the people for the administration of the 
affairs of the Federal Government. 

Such a job as running a war calls for 
coérdination, for gathering up the odds and 
ends, big and little, for rearranging them 
and then arranging them so that the 
civilian and military commander-in-chief 
can see them all and direct the handling of 
them all. “Then if it doesn’t go right, blame 
the President,” said a Senator who was 
arguing for the Overman bill. “But for 
heaven’s sake, let’s have some one whom we 
can blame. No more of this business of 
‘The other fellow did it’ or ‘It wasn’t my 
mistake.’ ” 

And, wholly apart from the fine distinc- 
tions which arise in a discussion of political 
and economic theory, the broad fact re- 
mains that the President wants the blame, 
has asked for the blame, and is going to 
get the chance to have the blame. The one- 
man tendency will find its epitome and test 
in Woodrow Wilson. 
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We are pleased to announce the recent arrival of D 
several large shipments of Italian Art Embroidered © 
Linens. = 





A notable feature of the goods is that they come largely from 
Art Needlework Schools which in normal times catered to an 
exclusive clientele, thus insuring originality of design and dis- 
tinctiveness in workmanship. The following list will indicate 
some of the more popular sizes and prices: 
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Tea Cloth of sheer Ecru Linen Embroidered in White, Blue, or Brown. 
45x45 inches, $25.00. Napkins to match, 14x14 inches, $30.00 per dozen. 


> ama 36x36 inches, 45x45 inches, and 54x54 inches. $8.50 to 47.50 
each, 


Tea Napkins, $17.50 to 42.50 dozen. 
Luncheon Sets, square and oblong; 13 and 25 pieces. $25.00 to 57.50 set. 


Several styles in the above sizes Embroidered in Tan and Blue at same 
price. 


Sideboard Scarfs, Table Runners, Chiffonier, Dressing-table, Bureau 
Scarfs. $8.50 to 35.00 each. 


Library Table Covers. Ecru Embroidery. $20.00 to 25.00 each. 


Refectory Table Covers, 54x90 inches, and 54x108 inches. $35.00, 40.00, 
47.50, 57.50 to 90.00 each. 
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Orders by mail given special attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts. New York 


MCAT ec 


BACK YARD GARDENING for writers, speakers, 
helps to win the war. Write COUNTRYSIDE HIGH CLASS ASSISTAN club-women, debaters 
SHOP for requisition chart, 119 West goth St., | Outlines, briefs, research. Reasonable rates. BUREAL 
New York. OF RESEARCH, 318 East Sth Street, New Albany, Ind. 














One third of The climax of comfortiand value 


your life is i y ’ : 
spentin bed weg at at ¢ ' since 
” Faultiess i 


Pajamas ‘¢ Night Shirts 





WILiiaM Leavitt StTopparp 





a “The NIGHTwear of a Nation” 
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“It Wears Well”’ 


How much satisfaction do 
you get from a newspaper? 


Do you put it down with 
a confident feeling you have 
learned the exact facts of the 
principal recent occurrences 
that have taken place 
throughout the world ? 


Do you find therein infor- 
mation of sufficient interest 
to warrant passing your 
newspaper along or cause 
you to save it to read again? 


Do its statements speak 
with authority ? 


The readers of The Christian 
Science Monitor can answer these 
queries in the affirmative because 
this great international daily news- 
paper has its own reporters all over 
the world gathering true stories of 
daily events, which are published 
uncontaminated by personal opin- 
ion or biased conclusion. 


The Christian Science Monitor, 
3c acopy, ison general sale through- 
out the world at news stands, hotels 
and Christian Science reading- 
rooms. A monthly trial subscription 
by mail anywhere in the world for 
75c, a sample copy on request. 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
BOSTON U. S. A. 


Sole publishers of all authorized 
Christian Science literature. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Fiction, narratives, travel; historical and scien- 
tific matter in prepared MSS., 25,000 words mini- 
mum, receives our careful consideration for BOOK 
issue. Readings absolutely necessary, no charge. 


Roxburgh Pub. Co. (Inc.), 61 Court Street, Boston 


“t New Thought 


Does 




















Helps you put on indi- 
viduality 

Gives the might to win 

Rebuilds your forces 

Renews your youth 


Helps to health, happi- 
ness and prosperity 


Hundreds of letters in our 
files testify to the above. 
IF YOU are not prospering 
as you should, are unhappy, 
discouraged or ailing, you 
owe it to yourself to inves- 
tigate New Thought. It has 
given the right mental atti- 
tude toward life and conse- 
quent success to thousands 
Editor of NAUTILUS and should help you. 


Ella Wheeler Wilcox Knows 


the value of New Thought and she tells about it in the 
little booklet ‘‘What I Know About New Thought.’’ More 
than 69,000 persons have sent for this booklet. 

F 30c (war stamps accepted) you can get the above 
or booklet and three months’ trial subscription to 
NAUTILUS, magazine of New Thought, Elizabeth Towne 
and William E Towne, editors. Send now and we will in- 
clude “‘The Gist of New Thought” in eight chapters, a 
c'ear and interesting hand-book, complete in itself and 
different. Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. D-13, Hol- 
yoke, Mass. 





ELIZABETH TOWNE 


‘@ year. 





GIRLS WHO WANT TO GO 
TO FRANCE 


(Continued from page 248) 


could officer the untrained drafts that 
were to come, so the Training Camp 
for Nurses at Vassar will serve to 


enlist the better educated women in the 
nursing profession. The idea of a “Platts- 
burg” for college women seems such a feas- 
ible means of preparing to meet the emer- 
gency that it is already taking hold else- 
where. Movements to establish similar sum- 
mer courses leading to shortened hospital- 
training periods have been inaugurated in 
California and New England. Numbers of 
colleges may be expected—if not this year, 
then next—to turn their great educational 
plants to this patriotic use for the months 
when buildings and equipment are ordinar- 
ily idle. The hospitals of the country have 
proved their willingness to coéperate. 

To be eligible for admisSion to the Vas- 
sar “Camp” a woman must be a graduate 
of a standard college or university, member 
of any class from 1909 to 1918 inclusive, 
and in sound health. The student fee of $95 
provides for tuition, board, room and laun- 
dry—everything but the uniform. A num- 
ber of scholarships are available for spe- 
cial cases. The entire facilities of the col- 
lege will be open to members of the camp, 
the dormitories just as they were left by 
the regular students, the outdoor theater. 
the tennis courts, lakes and all manner of 
aids to relaxation and amusement between 
the intervals of study. 

The subjects in which the student nurses 
will be thoroly grounded include anatomy, 
bacteriology, hygiene, psychology, materia 
medica, dietetics, social economics, and the 
history and ethics of nursing. Specialists 
loaned from Johns Hopkins, Yale, Harvard. 
Columbia and other schools have charge of 
the courses, and supplementary lectures 
will be given by visiting scientists. This 
not only makes available to the student a 
remarkably wide range of subject and per- 
sonnel, but also takes from the hospitals 
the expense and trouble of a great deal of 
the preliminary instruction. In addition to 
the work in the science laboratories, the- 
oretical ward and diet kitchen, there will 
be practical demonstrations thru the co- 
operation of the large public hospitals sit- 
uated near Vassar. 

Upon graduation from the “Camp” the 
student nurses will be admitted in groups 
of from ten to fifty into standard hospitals 
in different parts of the country. The eager- 
ness with which these young women will be 
welcomed into service is indicated by the 
fact that the hospitals had already applied 
for more than 200 before even the recruit- 
ing campaign, which is now about to close, 
had been started. These hospitals are ad- 
justing their own programs to allow the 
college graduates credit for approximately 
one year’s work. 

Mention of a year, or two or three years. 
of training for war work naturally gives 
rise to the question. “But isn’t there some- 
thing I can do now? The war may be over 
in a year.” The war indeed may be over in 
The United States Government, 
however, and its several Allies, are not 
considering any such possibility. For in- 
stance, numerous huge factories that we are 
building to produce destructive instruments 
of one kind or another, will not be ready to 
begin production inside of a year. In fact. 
informed opinions are practically unani- 
mous that it’s going to take considerably 
longer than a year to bring victory; and 
Americans are resolved to stick at it, if it 
takes a century! But entering training 
as a nurse is, most emphatically, something 
to do now! 








Bethlehem Bach 


Festival 


“The best choir in the United States.”— 
Henry T. Finck, in the N. Y. Evening Post. 


Friday, May 24—4 P. M. and 8 P. M. 
Cantatas and Magnificat 


Saturday, May 25—2 P. M. and 5 P. M. 
Mass in B Minor 
P Session, $1.10, $1.65, $2.20 
Conroe’ Scate io $4.40, $6.00, 88.80 
(War Tax included above) 
Seats pow on Sale at 
A. C. HUFF MUSIC STORE, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Book on “The Bethlehem Bach Choir’’ 
By Raymond Walters 
Published this Spring by Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 


Packer Memorial Church 
LEHIGH UNIVERSITY 
































CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Short-Story Writing 
A 











COURSE of forty Lp a 4 in the history, form, 
the Short Story taught by 


structure, and writ! nine of 
J. Berg —- for years 
Editor of Lippincott’ 

One student oar netag : “Before 
completing the lessons, received 
\ over $1, 000 for manuscript sold 
to Woman's Home Companion, 
Pictorial Review, McCall’s and 
other leading magazines.”” 

Also courses in Photoplay Writ- 
ing, Versification and Poetics, 
Journalism. In all over One Hun- 
dred Courses, under = Le 
an 





. Harvard, Brown, Corne 
Dr. Esenwein other leading colleges. 
150-Page Catalog Free. Please Address 
The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. 305, Springfield, Mass. 


10 Lessons 


fpenice Aare of terrain ae 
Deolately spare ay by Bis ooporcan, 
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Offer Limited 71 )22%sr,s.mede cS 
pnd 3 at tis bi ens rite masta le o thinitroe te lesson 
Worth American institute, 248 * 





“I Would Not Part 
withitfor$10,000° 


writes an enthusiastic, 

tomer. * "Westh morethans av moanS ae 
another. Sotestify over 100,000 Men 
and Women who have worn it. 


The Natural Body Brace 


Develops erect, graceful figure. Brings 
coments heal th strength end id pep. 


Conserve Your Life. Keep Yourself Fit. 


reduces. and si ed aba misplaced internal organs; . 
uces enlarge 


relieves rvo tures, ’ 
in sexes. ag OY today for illustrated booklet, ommend 
poment penk and our very lil proposition. 


OWARD C, RASH, Pres, 
231 Rash Bidg., Salina, tL 














EFFICIENT 
APPLIANCES 


SAVE LABOR, TIME AND 
EXPENSE 


Our free Check List may help you 
unexpectedly. Write for it. 


INDEPENDENT 
EFFICIENCY SERVICE 
119 W. 40th St., New York City 
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KIND 0’ HANKERIN’ FOR 
YOUR FOLKS 


(Continued from page 250) 
a woman, drest in black, with a little girl 
about six years old—spick and span and 
pretty as a picture—came along. They 
looked like angels to us. Didn’t seem so they 
was exactly human. We stood watching ’em. 

“I reckon I’d have give about a year 0’ 
my life for a day’s use o’ that kid—hon- 
estly. I’d just like to have got down on the 
ground and rolled and hollered and tickled 
and tossed her just as I used to play with 
my own kids. My hands itched to get hold 
of her. We followed along behind ‘em and 
kind o’ hankerin’ and a wishin’. She was 
a pretty little thing as ye ever looked at, 
with curly hair hangin’ down on her shoul- 
ders and shiny, silver-buckled slippers and 
white stockin’s. I just wanted to frame up 
some kind of excuse to speak to ’em, but I 
suppose they wouldn’t have understood me. 

“They stopped and looked around a min- 
ute and then the woman opened an iron 
gate and they went into one of the old door 
yards. When we came along we saw that 
the woman was sitting amongst the rubbish 
and crying. 

“‘Tt’s her home—dummed if it ain't,’ I 
whispered. 

“I reckon ’twas natural for ’em to come 
back to it on Christmas Day—plumb nat- 
ural to come back to where they had been 
happy once with all the family around. 
What a place! You’d think that an earth- 
quake and a cyclone had gone into partner- 
ship for about a minute and done a smash- 
ing business. About half the back wall was 
standing and there hung a little corner of 
the attic floor and the wind had blown the 
dirt up there and some flowers and grass 
all withered by the cold had sprung up in 
it, and beyond that was an old baby car- 
riage with a ragged top and a spinning 
wheel. The little girl didn’t seem to notice 
her mother. She was running around on the 
ruins and picking up broken dishes. I 
reckon that kid had got used to the crying 
of men and women. The sight of grief 
didn’t worry her any more—not a bit. She 
was flying around like a bird on the ruins. 

“We sat down behind some bushes by the 
iron fence just to see what happened. 

“By and by I heard the little girl call 
in a voice that kind o’ made me swaller— 
honest, it was as sweet as the first bird 
song in the spring. 

“Mother! Mother!’ she called. 

“What is it—little one!’ the mother an- 
swered. 

“‘Dinner’s ready.’ 

“Talk about silver bells! Say, mister. 
never again! Honest I never heard a sound 
like the voice of that kid. It kind o’ floored 
me—sure thing! Up there at the front we 
just hear the growling of cannon and the 
whinnying of horses and the swearing of 
men day and night. Maybe that’s why the 
kid’s voice took hold of us that way. I 
don’t know. After I had heard it I felt as 
if I could walk to Kansas City. Honest 
Injin! 

“We peeked thru the bushes and saw 
that the little girl had dragged a board be- 
tween her and her mother and covered it 
with broken dishes. Then she began to 
chitter-chatter. 

“*Here’s some lovely soup and there’s a 
fine goose and a great bowl full of the best 
jelly that ever was and potatoes and celery 
and spinach and everything that you like. 
mother. It’s a Christmas dinner, you know. 
Papa will sit here and Henri will sit there 
and we are going to have the grandest 
time.’ 

“So the little chatter-box went on—good 
deal like a fine lady—and her mother said: 





“Lafayette, Here We Are” 


Through remote French vil- 
lages resounds the unaccus- 
tomed tramp of American 


soldiers. But a little while ago 
and these men were in the quiet 
of their homes in a_ peaceful 
country. Today, in a strange 
land, they are facing the world’s 
bloodiest struggle. 


Pershing at the tomb of Amer- 
ica’s old time friend months ago 
reported, with true soldier elo- 
quence, “Lafayette, here we are.” 
And it is for us of the great 
American democracy to rally all 
our might to the support of our 
army and our allies. 
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VE One Policy 





One System 


From our shores to the battle- 
fields of France are thousands 
of miles which must be bridged 
with ceaseless supplies to ouF 
troops. Every day calls for 
action here, no less than there. 
Cooperate! Sacrifice! These 
are the watchwords sent over 
the land by the Government. 


In this national effort the Bell 
System has served with every 
other essential industry in order 
that communication, manufac- 
ture and transportation may be 
kept at the peak of efficiency to 
provide the munitions, ordnance 
and supplies so urgently needed. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 














only 50 cents postage prepaid. 








U. S. A. WAR MAP 
SHOWING THE WESTERN BATTLE FRONT 
ALSO OUTLINE MAP INDICATING 
TRAINING CAMPS AND CANTONMENTS 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


If you want the newest and best map of the battle front showing every village, 
town and hamlet, send for this map, size 28x39, printed in four colors and 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
DIVISION OF BUSINESS EDUCATION, 119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK 
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SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 

















Theological Seminary 


Dean, M. W. JACOBUS 


School of Religious Pedagogy 
Dean, E. H. KNIGHT 


Kennedy School of Missions 


Secretary, E. W. CAPEN 


HARTFORD ~“ 


Through these associated schools 
ample training, both scholarly and practical, for the 
Christian ministry; meets the present demand for 
trained lay workers in church, Sunday-school and 
social service; and gives special missionary prepara- 
tion for the foreign field. Each of these schools has 
its independent faculty and its own institutional life, 
but together 
institution with the unity of a common aim and spirit. 


Douglas Mackenzie 
President 


Hartford offers 


they form one _ interdenominational 














THE SUMMER QUARTER 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Affords opportunity for instraction on the same basis 
as daring the other quarters of the academic year 


The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and 
the professional schools provide courses in Arts, Litera- 
ture, Science, Commerce and Administration, Law, 
Medicine. Education, and Divinity. Instruction is 
given by regular members of the University staff, which 
is augmented in the summer by appointment of pro- 
fessors and instructors from other institutions. 


Special War Courses 
Military Science, Food Conservation, Spoken French, etc. 


SUMMER QUARTER, 1918: First Term June 
17-July 24; Second Term July 25- August 30, 





A detailed <a will be sent upon applica- 
cation to the D: f the Faculties, THE - 
VERSITY OF "CHICAGO, Chicago, Illinois. 











Rockford College for Women 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
Full collegiate rank. No preparatory depart- 
ment. 
B.A. and B.S. degrees, 


War Preparedness Courses in Home Nursing, 
Stenography, Bookkeeping, Home Economics. 


Rockford College is a Red Cross Auxiliary. 
Send for catalogue to 


President JULIA H. GULLIVER, Ph.D., LL.D. 
434 College Avenue Rockford, Illinois 











SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
TO THE YOUNG WOMEN OF AMERICA! 


The government is d hers with a college 
education. K« 1ckford ane gives this training. It is your 
opportunity. Write for catalogue to 


due G, Guiiven, FRB. LL.D 








Home Efficiency Camp 
For Cirls 


In among the Berkshire hills, 1,000 feet 
above the sea at Sharon, N. Y. A dis- 
tinctive Camp for a strictly limited 
number of girls between 12 and 21. 
Combined with invigorating camp life 
with water sports, tennis, riding, etc., 
the girls acquire USEFUL KNOWL- 
EDGE in housewifery, cooking and 
gardening. Ask for Booklet describing 
7 weeks’ July and August course. 
Under the personal direction of teach- 
ers of wide reputation and experience. 


MARY E GooLEy | 28 E. 55th Street, N. Y. 


SKIDMORE SCHOOL OF ARTS 


SUMMER SESSION 
JULY 1ST TO AUGUST 9TH 
Home Economics, Physical Educa- 
tion (preparing teachers to meet the 
New York State requirements), Sec- 
retarial Studies, Fine Arts, Music, 
Languages and General Studies. 


For catalogue of regular or summer sessions 
ress the Registrar 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, NEW YORK 


STUDY MEDICINE 


Opportunities in medicine never more attractive. 























Ideal prepara- 

tion for military or civil life. Homoeopathic graduates in great 
demand. Send fer catalogue W. New York Homoeopathic Medi- 
cal College and Flower Hospital, 450 E. 64th St., New York City. 


LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE NEW 
YORK PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Prepares for library work in all parts of the United 











President 
434 College Avenue ocktord, Mlinois 











States. Entrance examinations June 8. For Circular 
address E. J. Reece, 476 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 


Offers courses for A. B. and A.M. Four laboratories, library, 
observatory, gymnasium, swimming pool. Liberal endowment 


makes possible very mod- 
erate charges. Officers and 
instructors, 60. Students 
from 35 states and coun- 
tries. Address 


WILLIAM A. WEBB, Pres., Box 46 








LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 








NEW-CHURCH THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


48 Quincy St., Cambridge, Mass. 
Established 1866. Three years course. College preparation 
desired, The curriculum includes systematic study of the theolog- 
ical writings of Emanuel Swedenbo:g and spiritual interpretation 
of the Scriptures. Courses by correspondence when desired. 

For catalo,ue and information, address 


WILLIAM L. WORCESTER, President 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Fifteenth Summer Session. June 24 to August 3, 1918 
In the Foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for summer 
study and recreation Courses in thirty departments, including 
Medicine, Ophthalmology, and Engineeriug. Able faculty. 
En.inent lecturers. Atri ag courses tor teachers. Tuition low. 
Living exp logue on to Kegistrar. 








DEAN ACADEMY 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 52nd YEAR 

Young men and young women find here a home- 
like atmosphere, thorough and efficient training 
in every department of a broad culture, a loyal 
and belpful school spirit. Liberal endowment per- 
mits liberal terms, $325-$400 per year. Special 
course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt.D., Principal 





YOU KNOW AT LEAST TEN 
PEOPLE 


who would be glad to receive a copy of The 
Independent with your compliments. If you 
will send their names and addresses by an 
early mail, we shall send the copies promptly. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 119 W. 40th St., New York 




















“*Papa! Henri! They are not here! 
They will eat no more with us.” 

o ‘Why? >» 

“‘Vort pour la patrie—both of them! 
my child.’ 

“*No, mother, they are here. I can see 
them just as plain! Come, mother, they are 
waiting!’ 

“Oh, by thunder! If I only had a mind 
like that, I said to myself—a mind that 
hadn’t got so kind of stiff and sore and 
muscle bound—a mind that was so clean 
and supple and that hadn’t forgotten how 
to believe in the things I do not see. Or 
do ye suppose that the clear eyes of a kid 
can really see things that we can’t? 

“*God bless you—my little savior! You 
know how to make me happy—don’t ye,’ 
said the mother with her handkerchief at 
her eyes. 

“Then they both sat down there and be- 
gan to eat that ghostly dinner with the 
ghosts of the dead. 

“Gosh all hemlock! I just shut my eyes 
and heard a sound like a wind blowing in 
my head. I turned and whispered to my 
pal: 

“*You stay here. I’ll be back right away.’ 

“Then I sloped on my tip toes. Went to 
the cellar and found that man and brought 
him with me. I told him to invite them to 
dinner and that I would pay for it. I 
didn’t care if it took the last sous marquee 
in my breeches. 

“When we got back they were both sing- 
ing the ‘Marseillaise,” that my mother 
taught me when I was a kid, as they sat 
at their Christmas dinner: 

Amour sacré de la patrie 

Conduis, soutiens nos bras vengeurs. 
Liberté, Liberté, cherie, 

Combats avec tes defenseurs! 

“They heard us coming and stopped. Can 
you beat it? Say, mister, the boches might 
as well try to conquer the birds of the: air. 

“Our host knew them. They had been 
well off and respectable folks in Peronne 
before the war. Now they were refugees 
living on charity in a distant village. 

“We gave them a part of our dinner but 
I do not think they were as happy in the 
cellar as they had been with the ghosts. 
They. were very glum but we—well, ye 
know, sir, I reckon they helped our Christ- 
mas a lot. You bet I do. 

“Ye know I had him put three extra 
plates at our table—one for Mary and one 
for little Kate and one for my roguish 
boy Bill. Say, I had learned something from 
that kid—you bet. It isn’t necessary for 
me to fall asleep to have ’em with me now. 

“The eats! Say, Fred Harvey wouldn't 
be deuce high with that little Frenchman. 

“We had some dinner don’t you doubt it, 
my friend, and forgot that there was a war 
and walked home in the cool of the evening 
as we say out West. 

“And ye know the funny part of it is 
this: Mary wrote me of her dream that she 
and the kids had had dinner with me on 
Christmas Day.” 





Horseflesh may be, we understand, either 
é la cart or table d’oat—London Opinion. 


The landlady bustled up to her new 
ledger as he came down to breakfast the 
first morning. 

“Good morning, | sir,” she wheezed. 

“Good morning,’ ’ said the lodger. 

“I hope you’ve had a good night’s rest,” 
said the landlady. 

“No,” said the mild- mannered little man. 

“Your cat kept me awake.” 

“Oh,” said the landlady, tossing her head. 
“I suppose you’re going to ask me to have 
the poor thing killed.” 

“No, not exactly,” said the gentle lodger. 
“But would you very much mind having it 
tuned ?”—Pittsburgh Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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IN DARKEST RUSSIA 


(Continued from page 249) 
occupied it and proceeded to fortify it to 
the utmost! 

The masses know their lack and hence 
the passion for listening to speeches, which 
so amused foreign observers of the Revolu- 
tion. Many would spend all their Sunday 
going from one meeting to another and pass 
every evening quaffing the heavy wine of 
discussion. No wonder they were intoxi- 
cated. They were called upon for the first 
time in their lives to make up their minds 
as new fledged citizens and this is why they 
spent so much time at meetings. They were 
trying to equip themselves in a few months 
with the political convictions the citizen 
of a free country has been accumulating 
ever since he was a boy. 

To look for a national consciousness 
among people who have no mental image 
of Russia, never saw a map of the world 
and could not locate their country on 
such a map would be folly. There is a tale 
of how a number of Russian soldiers run- 
ning away last fall from the enemy’s ad- 
vance were stopped by an officer with the 
question, “Do you want to let the Germans 
have this province?’ One replied, “But I 
am from Samara’; another, “I am from 
Siberia,” and so on. Their patriotism was 
local, not national. In another case a fugi- 
tive reproached for letting the Germans 
draw nearer Petrograd, replied, “What dif- 
ference will it make to me? I’m from As- 
trachan.” Formerly, the Russian masses 
were held to their duty to the nation by 
certain instincts and habits associated with 
“God” and “Tsar.” Now that these ideas 
are broken down, before the idea of my 
country has formed itself in their minds, 
they run the risk which, as Darwin pointed 
out, any creature runs in passing from the 
guidance of instinct to that of conscious- 
ness. 

The Russian is one of the most tolerant 


of beings. The anti-Jewish pogroms 
have not been spontaneous but have 
been stirred up by designing persons 


or Officials. The persecution of dissenting 
sects has been inspired by the machine of 
the Orthodox Church, not by its laity. The 
secret of the wonderful solvent power of 
the Russians upon the Babel of peoples 
and races they have met in their expansion 
is their large-hearted toleration of alien 
ways and faith. The steam-roller methods 
of Pobyedonostzeff and other violent Rus- 
sifiers interrupted unfortunately the quiet 
natural process which was knitting up 
Poles, Armenians, Ukrainians, Letts and 
Jews with the Russians and would in the 
end have assimilated all but the Finns and 
the Germans, who warm their hands at 
other fires. 

This tolerance is that of an individualist 
who wants to be let alone himself and who 
sympathizes therefore with the other man’s 
desire to be let alone. This is all very well 
in most matters, but, carried too far, it in- 
terferes with society’s control over the con- 
duct of its members on behalf of the gen- 
eral welfare. Russian jurors are too much 
inclined to let the malefactor off and do 
not see in him a menace to society. Since 
Dostoievsky there has been a maudlin tol- 
eration of the criminal as if the poor fellow 
were victim rather than trampler on other 
men’s rights. Russian merchants whose 
practises are honorable are slow to con- 
demn the shady ways of a fellow merchant. 
The trader who refuses to fill his contract 
when the price of the goods has unexpect- 
edly risen will hardly be boycotted by his 
fellows as he ought to be. In other words, 
the Russians are over-charitable with the 
wrongdoer and hence fail to brace one an- 
other morally as they might. Thus, ignor- 
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antly, they throw away one great lever for 
moral progress. 

The Russians’ over-wide tolerance is par- 
tially due to lack of standards. Did they 
apply definite standards to themselves they 
could not help applying them also to the 
other man. The masses lack economic stand- 
ards, i. e., a standard of decency or stand- 
ard of comfort, such as rules most Ameri- 
can rural communities. They lack moral 
standards, e. g., the average peasant is a 
free and artistic liar, while men and women 
conduct themselves pretty much as they 
please with little heed to marriage vows. 
There is little sign of the existence of 
hygienic standards. One notes the tendency 
toward excess in eating and drinking, the 
neglect of systematic exercize, the shutting 
out of fresh air and the irregular habits of 
life. The American dining car serves meals 
at stated times, whereas the Russian “res- 
taurant car” caters all day and half the 
night. Much more than with us, circum- 
stance and whim determine the time of go- 
ing to bed or getting up. 

Again, the educated classes are little 
ruled by intellectual standards. Not often 
are their scholars mastered by the ideal of 
continuous advancement and unflagging 
scientific productivity. After he has “ar- 
rived” the professional man engages no fur- 
ther in research. Successful doctors do not 
read much in medicine. Mendeléeff, the dis- 
coverer of the immortal periodic law in 
chemistry, did little the last thirty years of 
his life but expertize. It is said that when 
a famous Russian chemist, author of a 
classic text on his subject, died, an English 
chemist attended the auction of his library, 
hoping to pick up rare works or scarce 
volumes of chemical journals. To his dis- 
gust he found that the library consisted of 
textbooks on chemistry. 

In other words, the virtues of the Rus- 
sians are to be credited to the goodness of 
their nature, rather than to their acquired 
standards. In the language of an American, 
long resident in Russia, “It seems as if 
this race has in some mysterious way fallen 
heir to the chief Christian virtues save 
chastity. They are kindly, forgiving, toler- 
ant and charitable.” Talking with Lutheran 
pastors who insisted that the moujiks were 
superstitious but not religious, I asked, 
“How about their kindliness and brother- 
liness.” “Oh,” was the reply, “that’s a mat- 
ter of race, rather than of indwelling Chris- 
tian spirit.” 

It is a discernment of these precious 
traits in the Russian nature which causes 
all Americans who. know them well to 
prophesy a great future for the Russians. 
In some ways their instincts are better 
adapted to a coéperative and democratic 
social order than ours are. Their backward- 
ness is attributable not to race but to speci- 
fie causes such as isolation, autocracy, serf- 
dom, ignorance and the communal system 
of landholding. If Russians are vouchsafed 
a peaceful democratic development and 
speedily employ such agencies as private 
property in land, free institutions, schools 
and libraries, the grandchildren of today’s 
children may attain any level of character 
and culture now in the world. 

As regards the enlightened class, it would 
be a mistake to suppose that up to the 
Revolution, it was seriously hampered in 
its cultural development. Under autocracy 
there existed in private an extraordinary 
freedom in criticizing the Government. It 
was only when you tried to bring your criti- 
cisms to the attention of any portion of the 
great dark exploited mass—the people— 
that you got into trouble. Within the gov- 
erning element itself intense oppositions de- 
veloped and in Government reports one can 
find abundant material proving the extent 
of misgovernment, corruption and brutality. 
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Struggles were constantly going on be- 
tween high officials, and investigating com- 
mittees delighted to expose the wrongdoing 
or inefficiency of this or that branch of ad- 
ministration. No baleful régime ever left 
better materials for its own indictment 
than the autocracy. But all this damning 
information was for the exclusive use of 
the upper two or three per cent of the popu- 
lation. To communicate it to the general 
public was held as reckless as to throw 
lighted matches into a powder magazine. 
Hence the newspaper which circulated the 
‘findings published in an official document 
by some board of investigation which he 
supprest for dangerous agitation! 

The educated class is extremely individ- 
ualistic in method of action. Lacking prac- 
tise in association they have never learned 
the lesson of compromize. Moreover, they 
looked to the Government to do whatever 
needed doing and never formed the habit 
of combining to do it themselves. I noticed 
in December that the higher class felt keen- 
ly their country’s plight, but they were al- 
ways canvassing the possibilities of the 
English, the French or the Americans com- 
ing to save them from the rule of the 
“dark” people, instead of considering what 
they might do themselves. In self-reliance 
and initiative, they were by no means so 
advanced as in cultivation. Said to me an 
eminent educator, “Our upper classes are 
educated intellectually, but not physically, 
morally and socially.” 

Denied the opportunity to apply to ideas 
the test of practise, the Russian intellec- 
tuals gave rein to their bent for the newest 
ideas. Just because Russia was looked upon 
as a backward country, they felt in honor 
bound to keep up with the latest fashions 
in social reforms. Some time before the 
middle of the last century, Russian dis- 
ciples of Fourier planned to reorganize 
their country on communistic lines and 
nowhere has Karl Marx dominated the 
opinion of the educated as in Russia. In 
vain will one plead the necessity of fol- 
lowing the upward path that has been trod- 
den by the more advanced peoples like the 
Americans and the Swiss. 

Because the British speak the same lan- 
guage as we, read the same masterpieces 
and inherit a few common political tradi- 
tions, we look to them for our elosest na- 
tional friendship, forgetting that the Brit- 
ish are insular, imperial and industrial, 
whereas we are continental, federal and 
agricultural. Ought we not rather discern 
in the many similarities between the Rus- 
sian people and the American people the 
natural foundation for our firmest friend- 
ship? In both, agriculture leads and rural 
life predominates, altho, of course, Russia 
is far more rural than the United States. 
Both peoples are accustomed to grapple 
with rude Nature, have a frontier and have 
had to contend with wild animals and sav- 
age races. Both are subject to a continental 
climate and the sharpest contrasts they ex- 
perience are in seasons rather than in scen- 
ery. In both countries land is cheap, streets 
and roads are wide and little improved and 
towns sprawl. Both Americans and Rus- 
sians are used to space and vast horizons, 
think in large units and overlook fine dis- 
tinctions. Both are easy-going, democratic 
and familiar. Neither has known feudalism 
and the caste sense it inspires. Neither has 
grown up amid historical buildings and 
monuments nor feel much reverence for 
the past. Individual Americans and indi- 
vidual Russians have always found them- 
selves drawn toward one another, and now 
that such stumbling blocks as autocracy, a 
state church and a landed nobility are re- 
moved, why should not the two people feel 
the pull of sympathy and become like 
brothers? 
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PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC COMPANY 
FIRST PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 15. 
ORIGINAL PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 49. 
The regular quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share upon the full-paid First Preferred and Orig- 
inal Preferred Capital Stock of the Company for 
the period commencing February 1, 1918, and end- 
ing April 30, 1918, will be paid by checks mailed 
May 15, 1918, to stockholders of record at 3:30 

o'clock P. M., April 30, 1918. 
A. F. HOCKENBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 
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A special meeting of the stockholders of Brook- 














lyn Rapid Transit Company will be held on 
Thursday, the 23d day of May, 1918, at 12 
o’clock noon, at the office of said Company, at 
No. 85 Clinton Street, in the Borough of Brook- 


lyn, City of New York, State of New 
the purposes and objects of: 


Considering and acting upon the proposition to 
consent to the execution and delivery by the 
Company of a mortgage limited in principal 
amount to not exceeding one hundred and fifty 
million dollars, in substantially the form to be 
submitted at such special meeting (or at any 
adjournment thereof) and covering all the prop- 
erty and franchises of the Company now owned 
(except such as may be expressly excluded by 
the terms of said mortgage) or hereafter acquired 
in exchange for, or with the proceeds of, the 
bonds issued under said mortgage, to secure the 
payment of the obligations of the Company con- 
tracted or to be contracted for the transaction 
of its.business, or for the exercise of its corpor- 
ate rights, rivileges or franchises, or for any 
other law ful purpose of its incorporation, Such 
of the bonds issued under said mortgage as may 
be determined by the Board of Directors shall be 
convertible into stock of the Comjany under such 
regulations as the Directors may adopt. 

Considering and acting upon any and all matters 
germane to the foregoing purposes and objects. 


York, for 


The stock transfer books will be closed at 3 
o'clock P. M. on Wednesday, May 8, 1918, and 
will remain closed until 10 o’clock A. M. on the 


day immediately succeeding the final adjourn- 
ment of said stockholders’ special meeting. The 
polls will remain open for one hour, 
By order of the Board of Directors. 
BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CO. 


By J. H. BENNINGTON, 
S t . 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 29, 1918. ecretary 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


1. Patriotism and Loyalty. 

A. THe MessaGe or THE UNTTED STATES Gov- 
ERNMENT TO THE AMERICAN PreopLe—“‘A Warn- 
ing to Profiteers.” 1. In a single paragraph 
show what the Food Administration is doing to 
stop food profiteering. 2. In a convincing sub- 
ject show the harm that food profiteers can 
do in lessening our war efficiency. 3. Write a 
short story in which you describe the experience 
of a neighborhood where a storekepeer was con- 
victed of profiteering. 4. Give a four-minute 
talk on some phase of the subject “Food Will 
Win the War.” 

B. Girts WHo Want To Go TO FRANCE. 1. 
Give a talk in which you explain the nature of 
women’s war work in France. 2. Write a para- 
graph summing up the characteristics needed 
by a woman who wishes to be a war nurse. 3. 
Write a paragraph of detail concerning the num- 
ber of nurses needed for our troops in France. 
4. Explain why educated women make the best 
nurses. 5. You are a Government agent speak- 
ing at a girls’ school. Explain the course of study 
a young woman must take in order to become 
a nurse. 6. Write an original story in which you 
introduce many details of the ordinary life of 
a war nurse. 

C. THe One-MAN TENDENCY. 1. Explain or- 
ally what is meant by the “one-man tendency.” 
2. Tell why the changes summarized in the arti- 
cle are in the direction of efficiency. 

D. In Darkest Russta. 1. Write a detailed 
contrast between the people of Russia and the 
people of the United States. 2. Write a para- 
graph of cause and effect showing what has 
made the mass of the Russian people what they 
are. 3. Prove, by anecdote, that many Russians 
lack ordinary intelligence. 4. Explain orally the 
t that the Germans to deceive 
and overcome the Russians. 5. Give a spirited 
speech showing what we can do to prevent the 
United States becoming in any degree like Rus- 
sia. 6. Explain orally what is meant by saying 
that the R lack ic, moral, hygienic 
and intellectual standards. is 

E. Ir We Were Austria. 1. Give a talk show- 
ing the many ways in which the United States 
is superior to Austria. 2. Show how the method 
= style of the article add to its clearness and 
lorce, 


Il. The News of the Week, 

1. Draw a blackboard diagram to illustrate the 
recent fighting on the Western Front, and give 
a talk explaining the diagram. 2. Give a talk 
summarizing the recent important events in the 
United States. 3. Prove, orally, that the Zee- 
brugge raid was “one of the most brilliant ex- 
ploits of the war.” 4, Imagine that you were 
one of the participators in the Zeebrugge raid. 
Write an emotional letter telling definitely of 
your experiences. 5. Explain the methods by 
which Germany made her war loans successful. 
6. Tell what may bring about the failure of 
Germany’s finances. 7. Give a talk suitable for 
your school assembly, explaining the war use 
that is to be made of school buildings. 

ll. Literature. 

A. KitcreNner Lecenns. 1. What are legends? 
How do they arise? What famous legends are 
mentioned in your English textbooks? 2. Tell 
some legend concerning any one of the follow- 
ing: Barbarossa, Arthur, Roland, Drake, Charle- 
magne. 8. Tell, as tho you believed it, any one 
of the legends concerning Kitchener, or the 
Great War. 

B. WHat Happenep AT Scnroor, 1. Without 
using notes, give an introduction to the reading 
of the “Daddy Long-Legs” letters. 2. Contrast 
the life of Jerusha Abbott before and after her 
arrival in college. 8. Select and explain prov- 
erbial expressions in the article. 4. Show why 
Jerusha’s letters are unusually interesting. 5. 
What rules of letter writing may be deduced from 
Jerusha’s letters? 6. Sum up the characteristics 
of Jerusha Abbott. 

C. Kinp 0’ HANKERIN’ For Your Fouks. 1. 
What is the general effect of the story? 2. What 
is the character of the speaker? How does his 
dialect help the story? 8. Why is the story set 
on Christmas Day? 4. Point out pathos in the 
story. 5. How does the story help us to be proud 
of the American spirit? 6. Point out effective 
description. 7. What is the climax? 8. Why is 
the climax so affecting? 9. How does the story 
make us proud of the spirit of France? 10. 
Explain the last paragraph. 11. Prove the fol- 
lowing: “This is an exquisitely tender and 
touching war story.” 











HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


1. News of the Week. 

1. Summarize the “Story of the Week” under 
the following headings : (a) National war 

tive and legislative; 
American and German war finance; (ec) 
Fighting on the West front; (d) European 
politics. 

2. What do you regard as the most important 
domestic occurrence described in this week’s 
issue? the most important event in Europe? 

8. Discuss the news of the week as it relates 
to the proposition that “We Should Have 
a Great Army.’ 

il. Growth of the National Executive—“‘The 
One-Man Tendency.” 

1. “Woodrow Wilson .. . actually remak- 
ing the Government of o United. States.” 
Prove this statement by citing cases where 
he is doing this. Could this have happened 
in times of peace 

2. Study the history of the executive in the 
time of the Civil War. Do you find any 
evidence of a similar growth of the execu- 
tive at that time? 

3. “With the passage by Congress of the Over- 
man bill the second stage may _ begin.” 
What will this second stage be? Forecast, 
as clearly as you can, the third stage hinted 
at in the same paragraph. 

ill. A Comparative Study of Governments— 
“Camouflage Constitutions.” 

1. What is the significance of this title? 

2. Show how the “labels” indicated in the para- 
graph printed in small type “are lies.” 

3. Explain one or more of the following quota- 
tions: (a) “Most ‘absolute monarchies’ .. . 
are bureaucracies,” etc. (b) “Germany is 
actually an oligarchy,” etc. (c) “The gov- 
ernment of the French Republic is much 
more like that of the English kingdom than 





like ours,” ete. (d) “The British ‘Lords’ 
are... a club of wealthy country gentle- 
men,” ete. (e) “Australia and Canada . 


are in practise independent republics,” ete. 

The Future of Russia—‘‘in Darkest 

Russia.’”’ 

1. Quote five sentences from this article which 
justify the title. 

2. Quote another five which justify the follow- 
ing: “It is the discernment of these precious 
traits . . . which causes all Americans .. . 
to prophesy a great future for the Rus- 
sians.” 

V. A Warning to Profiteers—The Message 
of the United States Government to the 
American People. 

1. Outline the activities of the Food Admin- 
istration in preventing and punishing food 
profiteering. 

2. Discuss the message from Mr. Hoover in 
the last paragraph of this article. 

3. Explain why the work of our Food Ad- 
ministration is of primary importance in 
winning this war. 

4. “There is plenty of food in the Far East 

and in Australia, and in South America.” 
y, then, are the Allies dependent to so 

large an extent upon North American pro- 

duction 7? 

The ya Pot—“Freedom of Lan- 


Iv. 


conclusion of the editorial 
writer? Do you agree with him? 

2. What is there that is reprehensible in the 
suppression of languages under German, 
Austro-Hungarian, and Russian rule? Can 
we, in this country, move for the suppres- 
sion of other languages than English with- 
out being guilty of ‘Prussianism”? 


Vil. The United States and Austria: An 
Analogy—“‘If We Were Austria.” 
1. What does the author mean by (a) “the 


crazy-quilt Empire of the Hapsburgs,” (b) 
“the only bond of unity is an ancient dy- 
nasty which has collected a haphazard em- 
pire by a series of strategic 

Be specific in your answers. 

2. What are the fact elements back of the 
supposed history of “Beantown, New Eng- 
land”? behind the fanciful statements con- 
tained in the last paragraph? 

Vill. Historic Basis for National Legends— 
“Kitchener Legends.” 

1. Discuss the general proposition that leg- 
endary history in most cases has some basis 
in fact. Illustrate this by examples drawn 
from ancient and modern 7 


come to the 

the English,” rs) “Relea ‘Gare 

— head the French army,” (c) * - eae 
drum be heard on the coast of Devon’’? 
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GMC Trucks Are Solving 
Big Problems of Distribution 
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TODAY’S SHORT CUT BETWEEN SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


























(eta the things of commerce 
from the source of supply to 


the place of present need is a big 
problem in today’s economic program. 


Lumber must go from forest to the 
builder’s scaffold; farm products to 
market; raw materials from the 
source of supply to the mills. 


Blockades hamper the work of rail- 
roads, but fortunately there is an 
outlet through motor trucks. 


GMC Samson 
Farm Tractor— 
also made by 
General Motors 
Truck Company 





REO TO THE GROUND 


Fortunately, also, GMC Trucks 
were ready to meet the demands of 
haulage on a wider radius—GMC 
engineers had seen to that. 


Oversize and overstrength in every 
vital part and greater engine effi- 
ciency combine to guarantee the 
widest range of utility. 


No matter what your line of business 
may be there is a GMC Truck for 
you. Every GMC is road tested. 


“Let Your Next Truck Be a GMC” 
GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of the General Motors Corporation 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Branches and Distributors In Principal Cities 


(350) 





TRUCKS 








